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Striking Similarity of Insurance Statistics on Three Great 
Public-Serving Interests. 

At the meeting of the Central Electric Railway Association 
held in Cedar Point, Ohio, a few days ago, Mr. Henry W. 
Staats, insurance expert for that association and the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Association, in his address on insurance 


stated: 


The electric railways of this country represent a capital 
investment of more than four billion dollars. About 25 per 
cent of this amount, or one billion dollars, represents the 
value upon which insurance should be carried. 

The rates of insurance on this class of properties range 
from 15c per $100, covering the less hazardous properties, 
protected with the most scientific means for preventing 
fires, to $3 on each $100, covering the most hazardous prop- 
erties of this class. 

It is a conservative estimate, I believe, to say that the 
present average rate on buildings and contents, including 
rolling stock, is 75c per $100 of insurance carried. One bil- 
lion dollars, at the average rate of 75c per $100 makes a 
yearly premium of $7,500,000. 

Electric railway and electric light interests are closely 
allied, and should therefore co-operate in a plan for obtain- 
ing their insurance at actual cost, or as near cost as pos- 
sible. 


W. H. Blood, Jr., 
Electric Light Association, gave some very interesting facts in 
his report read at the meeting of the association in St .Louis, 
Mo., in May, 1910, among them the following: 


A recent study of the Massachusetts Gas and Electric 
Light Commissioner’s reports show that the investments in 
generating plant and investments in outside construction— 
lines, transformers, meters, etc—are about equal. That 
would mean $188 per kilowatt as the average investment in 
central station plants. Now deduct 10 per cent for real es- 
tate and hydraulic developments; leaving $170 as insurable 
property. Most plants are insured, but, allowing for those 
that are not, and also for those that are not fully insured, 
we may be safe in using 75 per cent of the $170, which is 
$127.50, or call it in round figures $125 per kilowatt, which 
applied to 2,643,403 kilowatts means that the companies were 
paying premiums on $330,500,000 in that particular year 
(1907). 

The premium rate throughout the country varies greatly. 
We find some rates on buildings as low as 25c, while others 
run up to nearly $2.50; the rate on contents is always higher 
than the building rate. It is a conservative estimate, I be- 
lieve, to place the rate at $1 per $100, or one per cent for 
buildings and contents, as the average paid throughout the 
United States. One per cent on this valuation of $330,500,- 
000 gives an annual premium of $3,305,000. 


the insurance expert of the National 


Continuing, Mr. Staats estimates that the premiums paid by 
the electric light and power companies for the year 1911 would 


be $3,500,000, and that the premiums paid by the electric railway 
companies for 1911 will be $7,500,000. 

Jas. B. Hoge, attorney-in-fact of Telephone Fire Insurance 
Exchange, who was chairman of the committee appointed in 
1908 to gather data on telephone insurance, estimated that the 
approximate value of the Independent telephone property of 
the United States at that time was $400,000,000, that of this 
amount 20 per cent was insurable, the other 80: per cent being 
invested in real estate, rights of way and other properties so 
widely scattered over the distributing plant that the companies 
could well afford to carry that part themselves . 

Mr. Staats in his report goes on to state that statistics show 
that it has cost less than 33 1-3 per cent of the premiums paid 
Blood 
properties. 


losses. Mr. 
does not give the figures on light 
Mr. Hoge shows by his report last year that it cost Telephone 
Fire Insurance Exchange, of which he is manager, less than 


on street railway properties to pay 


electric 


20 per cent to pay losses. 

The figures given by the insurance experts for these three 
large public-serving corporations operated by electric power go 
to show that electricity may be handled with safety against 
fire loss. Each of these experts advocates co-operation of the 
companies in their respective classes in order to obtain the best 
results. Each of them believes that a lower loss ratio might 
be obtained by a better co-operation among the companies so as 
to enable their insurance organizations to put a corps of in- 
spectors to work inspecting all properties and pointing out ways 
Each of these 
experts also claims that the respective interests should each 
be placed in a class by itself, establish its own insurance funds 


and means of bettering insurance conditions. 


‘and pay its own losses, instead of being called upon to help 


pay losses on other classes of property. 

Best’s Insurance News on August 15 says: 

“Sixty-eight companies reported premiums written during 
the first half of this year aggregating $53,573,382, with losses 
paid of $30,108,650, which is 56.2 per cent of the premiums 
written.” 
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The foregoing figures show that it is not possible to get as 
good averages where policies are writtert-on ‘all lines as it‘ is 
where the business like telephones, street railways and electri¢ 
lights are put into separate classes by themselvesand the busi- 
ness handled by experts in those particular lines. 





The Unpopular “Nickel First.” 

Chicago is being made acquainted with another Bell device 
to yank in the money without regard to service quality, 
and the roar of disapproval that is ascending reminds one 
of the tumult that occurs when the baseball umpire “gives” 
a close game to the visiting team and the home fans voice 
their rage in raucous tones. Heretofore subscribers with 
nickel telephones have been permitted to postpone dropping 


in the coin until they had “Central.” Then the-operator would 


’ 


say, “Drop your nickel, please,” and the connettion would be 
made. Now the Chicago Bell company is trying to change all 
this and tighten up on the subscriber by installing “nickel first” 
boxes, compelling the telephone user to deposit hig, coin before 


“Central.” 
* * * 


he can even raise 


Subscribers and city officials are protestingwigorously against 
the change, declaring it to be just’ such picayune tactics as 
this which make the Bell company "so unpopular. In the past, 
in case of fire, burglars or in other emergencies the telephone 
was rightfully considered a protective measure of inestimable 
value. A hurried call to “Central,” and the nearest fire_or 
police station was at once notified. Under the “nickel first” 
system serious delay is expected to result orm such occasions. 
For lack of a nickel the frantic telephone subscriber would 
be deprived of the succor that the telephone should supply. 
Members of the city council are insisting that the new Bell 
rule should not be enforced in residence districts where calls 
for help might go unanswered for lack of.a nickel or slug. 

One of the silly stock arguments of the Bell company is 
that the subscriber will not do the work required to establish a 
But under the nickel- 
first scheme the subscriber’s troubles are only beginning when 


connection in the automatic system. 


he is through with the mechanical process of locating a nickel 
and getting it properly placed. 





A Chance for Men in the Business End to Get Together 
Through Telephony. 


The manager of a company operating about 500 tele- 
phones in a town having a population of 1,200 inhabitants, 
wants to discuss with managers of somewhat similar prop- 
erties the questions brought up in the following letter. 

“How much profit does a small telephone plant make? 

“What must a rural telephone pay per month to make a 
profit? 

“How many subscribers can one operator handle? How 
do you work your operators in length of hours per day to 
best advantage. Who collects for you, and how do you to 
it? Does your 15 cents extra and disconnection by the 
15th seem to be a good thing for you? 
scribers do you put on a rural line, and do you use any 


How many sub- 


lockout system or any selective or harmonic or any form of 
signaling other than the old code ringing? 
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“Do you give weather reports and act as a general in- 


“fermation bureau or simply give ‘time’ and ‘trains’? 


“For my part the most interesting page in TELEPHONY, 
for a few issues at least, would be one allowing managers 
to give their bookkeeping systems, and in fact their gen- 
eral ideas of running plants. I like to know what other 
people are doing around me and if our system of this and 
that is the best, or the other fellow’s.” 

Answers may be sent to ‘TELEPHONY for _ publica- 
In publishing them the names and locations of the 

will be they forbid it. If 


managers wish to get directly into touch with the writer 


tion. 


writers given, unless any 


of this letter, who is a capable, well posted manager with a 
gift for analyzing situations, letters will be forwarded. 





Cruel and Unusual 
With a foresight almost the Idaho, 
Statesman regards the glowing prospectus of the newly 


formed Mountain States Bell askance. 


uncanny Boise, 
It is cynical enough 
to assert that while the scheme looks good on the face 
the offer of stock at 101 
another set of figures will undoubtedly be prepared for 


and sounds very attractive, 
public consumption when, later, the question of raising 
rates becomes the live issue. 

Recounting briefly the desirability of the stock as an 
investment, as set forth in the prospectus, the Statesman 
concludes: 

“That It will 
interest the people in the field in which the Rocky Moun- 


certainly makes a _ splendid showing. 
tain Bell has been swallowed, especially because of the 


prospect of an increase in rates. This may now be 
avoided in view of the strength of the merger. 

“Of course the patrons in this territory will not be 
And if it should be 


found necessary to raise the rates here, it is a foregone 


denied any benefits of the merger. 


conclusion that another set of figures will be presented 
indicating the justice of it.” 

This is harsh, not to say brutal. Consider that the new 
company is to be headed by the management of the 
Colorado Bell, sufficiently philanthropic 
recently to offer the city of Denver 2 per cent. of the 
improve and beautify the 


park system. , Of course the ¢ompany has no franchise, 


which was 


company’s income there to 
claims to need none, and pays! the city nothing through 
necessity. Buf‘it was sweet of!it to offer a sop, however 
small. Incidentally the city has declined the first pay- 
ment, although the offer was sanctioned by the council. 
So some one else must suspect the sincerity of this 
corporation, which has the magnificent nerve to pay sixty 
cents on the dollar for Rocky Mountain Bell minority 
stock, and then offer the merger securities at 101. Modern 
philanthropy is certainly away beyond the concept of the 


average man. 





Discussion of the $12 Farm Rate. 

It is a good sign that some of the best men in the business 
are willing to talk about the troubles caused by putting a rate 
on farm service which will not pay all costs of good service 
Let us have this well threshed out! 


and a reasonable profit. 
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For romantic interest there is, probably, no chapter in our industrial history to compare with the story. of the 
birth and growth of the Independent telephone movement. It dominates the industry throughout the Middle West 
and is fast creeping into control of the East and Far West. It has revolutionized the telephone business of the 
country and effected a saving of hundreds of millions for the public. Yet, thirteen years ago, it had no existence. 
It came in the most humble way out of the most obscure places. It has had to fight its way, step by step, against 
the most powerful opposition ever offered on the industrial battlefield. A Fight with an Octopus. 
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J. M. Overshiner—a Telephone Pioneer. 

The death of J. M. Overshiner, father of E. B. and A. V. 
Overshiner of the Swedish-American Telephone Co., on Sep- 
tember 4, was recorded in last week’s Telephoizy. 

The decedent was born on a 
farm near Charleston, W. Va., 
in April, 1841, nearly 70 years 
ago, and his early life was spent 
in that vicinity. At an early age 
he took up the trade of wagon 
and carriage maker. In 1861, 
when volunteers were called for 
by the president, he enlisted as 
wagon maker in the Seventy-fifth 
Indiana Regiment. Although in 
this capacity he was not reqtired 
to fight, he was anxious to serve 
his country in every way possi- 
ble and entered many battles. He 
was with Sherman on his famous 
march to the sea, and kept the 
wagons, about 100 in number, in 
perfect condition alf through the 





J. M. Overshiner. 


exceedingly difficult trip. 

After the close of the war Mr. Overshiner settled in EI- 
wood, Indiana, where he spent the greater portion of the re- 
mainder of his life. The past fifteen years were spent in 
Chicago. His wagon and carriage business in Elwood de- 
veloped into a general hardware business, and was eventually 
one of the largest hardware concerns in the state. 

In 1893 Mr. Overshiner made his first plunge into the 
telephone business, purchasing the telephone system which 
was then being built in Elwood, and operating it for some 
years. While managing this system he began to look into 
the manufacturing side of the telephone business. He in- 
vented a large number of telephone appliances during his 
life, possibly the most notable of which is the well-known 
Swedish-American Express Drop—a self-contained unit type 
oi drop and jack combined. 

While Mr. Overshiner took no active part in the found- 
ing of the Swedish-American Telephone Co., which was or- 
ganized in 1899, up to the time of his death he was an active 
advisor in the business, of which his sons are at the head. 

Mr. Overshiner was married in Elwood to Miss Louisa 
Pyles, who, with her sons, Elwood B. and Arthur V. Over- 
shiner, survive him. He was a man of. strong personality, 
and of a very kindly disposition, winning the esteem of al! 
with whom he came in contact. He was a fighter and a win- 
ner—plodding his way to success in everything he started. 
This spirit was maintained in his fight for life when it was 
drawing to a close. 

The deep respect in which Mr. Overshiner was held in 
his home town was demonstrated on the day of his burial, 
September 7, when all business in Elwood was halted as the 
last tributes were paid to the pioneer. 





Jug-Handled Competition. 

Still echoes in the air the pronouncement of George W. 
Perkins that competition is the cause of high prices, bad food, 
shoddy manufacture, the sweat shop—all our social and eco- 
nomic ills. Competition on a square deal basis would not pro- 
duce these evils. The trouble with competition is that it is 
not fair. The system gives some men an advantage over their 
fellows, gives them this or that privilege, which takes away 
something belonging to others. The earth is a closed shop 
to the vast majority. What belongs to all is given by law to 
a few and those few use it to tax the many. The tariff enables 
its beneficiaries to add to the price of products. Land monop- 
oly exacts a tribute for the privilege of living on the land. It 
is jug-handled competitioh that causes the evils Mr. Perkins 
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sees. And his plea for combination and consolidation means 
a larger jug and a bigger handle to the grip of the man who 
can corrupt or pervert government to his ends.—St. Louis 
Mirror. 





Physical Connection Demanded in Lansing, Michigan. 

Basing his request on the Giles law, which authorizes the 
State Railroad Commission to require physical connection be- 
tween telephone companies, E. A. Holden, of Lansing, Mich., 
has filed a complaint with that Commission. He asks that the 
Michigan State Telephone Co. and the Citizens Telephone Co. 
be required to establish a connecting link between the systems 
in Lansing, and furnish service to each other’s patrons. The 
matter will be brought to a hearing at a later date, together 
with several similar requests from other sections of the state. 





Bell Company Promoting Merger Sentiment at Kansas City. 

Employes of the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. 
(Bell) are circulating petitions in Kansas City, Mo., in an 
attempt to obtain assents to a proposal to merge the two 
companies there The pétitions state that after the com- 
bination a rate of $78 a vear for business service will re- 
place the present $60 rate, and the present $36 residence 
rate will remain unchanged. 

A cartoon, presenting in a new form the shop worn argu- 
ments on “duplication” used by the Bell company, is pre- 
sented as a half-page advertisement in the Kansas City 
Star of September 10. 


Bell Offers Free Drug Store Service in St. Louis. 

Contrary to its practice in cities where there is no com- 
petition, the Bell company will-now give free service from 
drug stores and saloons in St. Louis. Slot machines are 
to be replaced by telephones of the ordinary type, and the 
occupants of the premises will be furnished signs reading 
“Free Bell Telephone Inside.” 








Northwestern Company Hustling for Business. 

The affairs of the Northwestern Long Distance Tele- 
phone Co., with headquarters at Tacoma, Washington, and 
an extensive system connecting up numerous cities and 
towns of that locality, are looking up since C. H. Judson 
took hold as general manager. Mr. Judson’s reputation as 
an engineer and operating man is so high, and so: well 
known throughout the country, that telephone men felt 
no hesitation in predicting that the best of service would be 
given to the public, and the plant would be kept in condi- 
tion to run most economically. That the new management 





NORTHWESTERN LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE COMPANY 


Here’s to best wishes for a big month 





‘ount that day lost whose low, descending sun 
Records no business gained, no new friend won. 
Reach for the tallest branch, —ripe fruit is there; 
And all there is is no more than your share. 





If your pole isn't long enough we'll send you one next-month. 











Shield Blotter Distributed from Tacoma. 


is equally active in devising and enforcing effective revenue 
producing plans is being shown from time to time. 

Among the helps to memory which are used to keep the 
business men in touch with the company’s work the most 
recent is an attractive, high grade blotter printed as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 

Mr. Judson believes in keeping the Shield prominently 
before the public, and no man in the country has done 
more to exemplify, by the character of his work in the 
field, the highest significance of the emblem. 

















Camden, N. J., Board of Trade Raps Bell Extortion 


Formal Complaint to New Jersey Public Utilities Commission Accuses Bell Company of Tricky Manipulation of Rate 
Advance to Extortionate Level—Official Organ of the Board Urges State Wide Fight Against Telephone 
Monopoly—Interesting Sessions Predicted for Future Hearings 


Action will be taken on Tuesday, September 19, by the 
Public Utilities Commission of New Jersey on a complaint 
lodged against the Bell telephone company by the Board 
of Trade of Camden. One of the characteristic Bell at- 
tempts to slip over a raise in rates in the guise of an 
“equalization” or “adjustment,” aroused the Board of Trade 
to action. 

The matter has been the subject of extended agitation, 
and the discussion in the Journal of the Board of Trade 
shows that the Bell company has made itself thoroughly 
unpopular in that city by its roundabout way of handling 
the situation. The Board of Freeholders of Camden Coun- 
ty has instructed its solicitor to co-operate with the Board 
of Trade in prosecuting the complaint. 

An attack upon the Bell company in the Board of Trade 
Journal says: 


After having granted unlimited telephone service for 
a number of years the Delaware and Atlantic Tele- 
graph and Telephone Company (a subsidiary of the 
Bell) has suddenly come to realize that this service 
must be discontinued on the plea that it is contrary to 
the laws recently enacted and is unprofitable. It has 
cancelled contracts which it has had with a number of 
the largest manufacturers, merchants and financial in- 
stitutions. The peculiar part about this proceeding is 
that, while they now claim to have known of this con- 
dition for some time, no move was made until they had 
secured all that they wanted from the city of Camden 
in the way of new franchise privileges. For a number 
of years this company was in constant conflict with 
the city authorities as to their right under the State 
law to do about as they pleased in or under the city 
streets, and the question was only settled by the Court 
of Chancery in the city’s favor. After this decision 
new franchise privileges were obtained from the city 
upon certain conditions, which they would now be 
glad to see annulled according to the statement of their 
vice-president. 

* * * 

When the Delaware and Atlantic Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Company had only one thousand telephones in 
the city it was eager and anxious to make unlimited 
service contracts, and, barring rentals and royalties 
paid to the parent Bell Company, earned large divi- 
dends upon its actual investment, but now that the 
number of telephones in use has increased over three 
and one-half times, it finds itself losing money and pro- 
poses to make the generous “public” come to its aid. 

* * * 


The attempt to standardize their rates is apparently 
a revision upwards. The Telephone Committee of the 
Board of Trade feel that this revision is an imposition 
on a long sufiering public, and, therefore, the decision 
to carry the matter to the Public Utilities Commission 
of New Jersey is receiving the hearty co-operation of 
Bell Jersey is receiving the hearty co-operation of Bell 
telephone users, not only locally, but throughout the 
county and state. The Camden County Board of Free- 
holders have joined in the petition which has been filed, 
and we understand that the committee has assurances 
that several other boards of trade will join with them 
in the fight. 


In the petition to the Public Service Commission the 
Board of Trade charges “that while The Delaware and At- 
lantic Telegraph and Telephone Company has cancelled 
during the course of this month the contracts with your 
petitioners under the pretense that the same are not uni- 
form with its other contracts, yet the said The Delaware 
and Atlantic Telegraph and Telephone Company discrim- 
inates nevertheless among the users of telephone service 


in Camden and has not cancelled all such contracts as are 
are not in accordance with its schedule of rates.” 

It further states “that The Delaware and Atlantic Tele- 
graph and Telephone Company is allied to and forms a part 
of the ‘Bell System,’ and that the present movement in 
the cancellation of your petitioners’ contracts and demand 
for new contracts at unjust and unreasonable rates is made 
for the purpose of swelling the receipts of the Bell 
monopoly and that the increased rates aforesaid are unjust, 
unreasonable and extortionate.” 

The business men of Camden are thoroughly aroused by 
the situation, and it is expected that there will be a good 
attendance and lively action at the hearings. 





Asks Court to Compel Installation of Telephones. 

C. C. Heisen and Charles Scribner’s Sons, tenants of the 
Heisen building in Chicago, petitioned the Superior Court 
last week for a writ of mandamus to compel the Chicago 
Teelphone Co. to install telephones of the twelfth floor 
of the new structure. The attorneys of the petitioners will 
argue that under the telephone company’s franchise from 
the city it is compelled to furnish service to all applicants. 





Telephone Service Over Postal Wires. 

Telephone service over its regular telegraph wires between 
San Francisco, Sacramento, Reno and Salt Lake City has been 
announced by the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. The rates are 
slightly lower than those of the telephone companies. The rate 
between Salt Lake City and San Francisco is $1.50 for five 
minutes, 

Appointments must be made in advance for the use of the 
new telephone service, according to the announcement. 





Aerograms Public Property. 

The demurrer interposed by Edwin T. Earl, a publisher 
at Los Angeles, Cal., to the indictment charging him 
with having published the contents of an intercepted aero- 
gram has been sustained by Judge Walter Bordwell of the 
Superior Court. Judge Bordwell held that the law of 1872 
to safeguard the contents of telegraphic messages, upon 
which the indictment was based, applied only to telegraph 
companies, and that therefore Mr. Earl committed no of- 
fense when he published an aerogram taken out of the air. 





La Crosse Independent to Issue $20,000 Stock. 

The Wisconsin Railroad Commission: has authorized the 
La Crosse (Independent) Telephone Co. to issue $20,000 
of preferred stock, the proceeds from the sale of which are 
to be applied to the laying of underground cable and con- 
duit to its new building, and to the extension of its city and 
suburban lines. The company recently found its business 
increasing at a rate which demanded the erection of a new 
building and the immediate broadening of its plant. 


“_-?> 


Independents Surpass Bell in Wahoo. 

When E. C. Starks, manager of the Golden Rod Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Wahoo, Nebr., sent in a copy of that com- 
pany’s latest directory, a statement accompanied it to the ef- 
fect that the Bell serves about 200 telephones in the territory 
covered ‘by the book. The Independents have about 1,200 sub- 
‘scribers. The directory covers the subscribers in Wahoo, 
Cedar Bluffs, Ceresco! Ithaca, Colon and Mead. 
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Discovered ! 


“Black Face Type Ours’—Clifford, of the House of Arrick—The Final Arbiter 
By J. C. Kelsey 


At last! 
My patience is rewarded! 
I have been partially recognized by the Bell Press. 


Clifford Arrick’s Market Letter is a gem. Its serial number 
is 257. 

His address is 27 Talbott Building, and Indianapolis is re- 
sponsible for his residence. 

He is apparently a broker, specializing in telephone stocks— 


a sort of a financial washerwoman. 


Under the title of “Commission Control,” this scholarly and 
highly-paid gent writes very entertainingly. 

Not only does he settle the question of Commission Control, 
but he makes a strong plea for the recognition of his master. 


I feel sorry for Mr. Vail. 

Surrounded by sycophants and helpless men, no wonder his 
heart aches because the public have not heeded his plans for 
universal telephones. 

Here is where Clifford comes in. 











Say, honestly—do you believe that Clifford Arrick is a real 
name? 

I think it must be a stage name. Or it came from one of 
Laura Jean Libbey’s slumbering novels. 


Anyway, the following is not mine: 

“It appears to many investors that it is about time for the 
Government to awaken to the fact that there rests upon it the 
responsibility of protecting, not only consumers, but investors 
as well.” 


Well, well! I quite agree with the Indianapolis sage. 
It is surely time to do it. 


“It should be borne in mind that the investor is a consumer 
and as such is entitled to full Governmental protection, lest his 
source of income be jeopardized, if not entirely cut off through 
pernicious attacks instigated and nurtured by irresponsible peo- 
ple who, nine times out of ten, are not endowed with sufficient 
mental acumen to enable them to grasp even the elementary 
features of a large business undertaking.” 

Strange how I agree with the prophet from Indianapolis! 


Now here is where I come in: 

I am guilty—Most Excellent Sage! 

I am more guilty—Most Excellent Sage! 
And I am most guilty—Most Excellent Sage! 


Remember the black type is ours. 


“We know, for instance, of a salesman who travels for a 
telephone supply house, and who endeavors to supplement his 
scanty income by writing screeds for trade journals. 

“He indulges in violent and silly tirades against established 
institutions.” 

“The majority of people regard the stuff as a joke. 

“But there is always a chance of stirring up the impulsive 
and those lacking in discrimination as to what should be taken 
and what avoided in the muckraker’s offerings, and who do not 
understand the fallaciousness of the agitator’s harangues.” 
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Shades of Alexander Hamilton! 

Did ever a fellow get such a calling? 

I am that “travelling salesman.” 

And I consider selling goods one of the grandest occupa- 
tions on earth. 

I am not ashamed of it! 


And as far as that scanty income goes, I must say that my 
scantiest income in life so far was when I worked for the 
“one grand and universal system.” 


But let us halt and try to analyze the paragraph in italics. 

It certainly indicates that the voice of TELEPHONY has been 
heard. 

It indicates the trend of the Trust employe’s mind. 

The whole world gets along nicely on a scanty income. 


Do you remember what elected Governor Johnson of Min- 
nesota? 
A few banners which the opposing party carried saying that 
Johnson’s mother was a washerwoman. 
That ill-advised joke elected him, and would have made 
him President. 


That is where our Bell Press Bureau men are weak. 

They are inclined to scorn the meek and lowly small man. 

If there ever was a joke, it is the Indianapolis market letter. 

It has been running, I judge, for five years. 

I have never seen many of its issues. 

But No. 257 was sent to me by a man who reads TELEPHONY 
every week and is at the head of a company with $10,000,000 
assets. 


The Bell telephone interests have to get acquainted with the 
people. 

It is their only hope. 

They will have to become acquainted by deeds and not words! 

For years the Independent telephone industry has been 
bombarded with threats, ridicule and abuse. 

Independent Telephony came into existence by reason of 
sheer necessity. The Eastern control did not realize the extent 
of popular discontent; and they have suffered accordingly. 

Besides, they got quite peevish, too. 


The Bell Press Bureau has ever continued its abuse and 
vilification. Something had to be done. 

Their attacks had to be answered, or they had to be coun- 
tered. 


When I was first approached by TELEPHONY regarding such 
a plan—not only to add to my “scanty income,” but to make 
a counter attack—I readily agreed. 

We all know that there are weak spots in the Bell armor. 

And we have endeavored to punch our spear through these 
places. 


We had to do it in self defense. 


Does any one suppose that a legitimate industry, such as 
Independent Telephony is, is going to sit supinely by and see 
its business wrecked? 

No. Not here! 











September 16, 1911. 


We have had to fight in self defense. 
An American jury always appreciates the beauty and justi- 
fication of that action, too. 


TELEPHONY has no quarrel with Bell Telephone or Mr. Vail. 

We have only a quarrel with some of their folly. 

Because that folly contemplates the ruin, not only of our 
business, but theirs, too. 


I know the telephone business furnishes the best invest- 
ment security of any public utility. 

I have reported on steam and electric railways, irrigation and 
drainage, electric light and power projects for some of the 
largest financial interests, during the last few years. 

I never saw one which had the possibilities of a telephone 
enterprise. 

With the least investment per unit, it can be operated for 
less money and with less interruption than any other utility. 


I love the business! 

I would like to see it advance. 

I would love to boost. 

And I heartily dislike to abuse anybody or anything. 


It would be vastly better if the Bell utterly annihilated Clif- 
ford Arrick and the rest of his ilk, so that TELEPHONY could 
devote its time, not to self defense, but to boosting. 


No one dislikes the warfare in telephone circles any more 
than I. 

No one dislikes to take the witness stand and oppose an in- 
crease in Bell rates any more than I. 

We all need to build up and not to tear down. 


I have always said that if the Belt Press Bureau was ex- 
tinguished and a policy of destruction of competitors aban- 
doned, I would be the first to quit and rejoice. 

All we are fighting for is the recognition of our belligerency 
or legitimacy. : 

That is a fair contention. 


Independent Telephony is no “fly by night” affair. 

Its credit is good. 

I defy any concern in America to show a better financial 
condition than exists in Independent circles. 

Bills are paid promptly. 

And more people discount their bills than in any other public 
utility in existence. 

I know what I am talking about! 


I may be a traveling salesman, but, believe me! in the travel- 
ing of 350,000 miles all over America for a “telephone supply 
house,” I have seen a few things. 

I have no grievance against established institutions. I am 
no socialist. 

I have no grudge against the Bell—nor anyone in the world. 

I do not discredit Mr. Vail’s great achievements. 

I even credit Mr. Vail for killing off more dead timber in 
the ranks of the*Bell than any other man dared to do. 


He has had to do dirty work. 

It was expected of him. 

And I even admire him for the fearless way he weeded out 
so many barnacles, and made his high men afraid of their jobs. 


But I do not agree with his policy of extinction! 
From the Rell standpoint, Mr. Vail has been perfection. 
But from the standpoint of Independent telephone interests, 
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we have been compelled to fight for life, and to fight with 
deadly weapons: 

Weekly ridicule. 

“Silly tirades,” if you please. 

Anything! 


And it all may be a joke. 


But you know, and I know, that this weekly attack in TELEPH- 
ony, going to all parts of the world, has hurt, and I have in- 
tended that it should. 

It is our only pathway of duty! 

We are simply fighting in self-defense. 

We do not want our “scanty income” cut off. 








Nor do we want the Government to confine its protection 
to Bell investors. 

We want that to be universal (even as much as I despise the 
word). 





I am going to say frankly that I know more of the funda- 
mental truths of telephony in one minute than Clifford Arrick 
ever will know. 

And I include the bone-headed Press Bureau at Boston and; 
New York. 





f the work done by the Press Bureau in the Ingersoll case 
before the Dominion Railway Poard is a fair sample, I recom- 
mend seriously that Mr. Vail do more cleaning out. 

Really, the incompetency of the Bell Press Bureau is a well- 
defined fact. 

Bell interests deserve more service for the money. 

They are being cheated now! 





It is well known that the constant dripping of water will 
wear out the toughest stone. 

The constant fighting of TELEPHONY can and will do the 
same thing. 

The best part of it is that we have not yet begun to fight, 

We have only touched upon the edges. 





But again I say: 

Let’s quit fighting! 

Let’s all boost! 

Let’s use our defense funds for local improvement. 

We are all a great deal like a country supporting a large 
standing army and a crack navy. 








We deserve recognition; and if we don’t get it, we will yet 
tear down the gates of that poorly-defended “universal” citadel ! 

The action of the Bell in not recognizing competition is 
without a parallel in history. 

For the sake of tradition, they have spent millions upon 
millions. 

And it is all for so little use! 





As long as the Bell company continues its policy of Press 
Bureau abuse, and continues in its violation of all human tra- 
ditions, it will have a fight on its hands. 

There never was a structure put up that at first did not ne- 
cessitate the destruction of minor buildings and the obstruc- 
tion of the streets. . 

Before any great reform can be completed, there must neces- 
sarily be some misunderstanding. 

But the surest thing about human nature is that man has, 
or men have to be forced to do something for their own good. 


Hostile press work may not reform the Bell. 


But it can 
help. 
I do not like “reformers.” ? 
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I believe that reform only comes when it is an economic 
necessity. 

Slavery, for instance, would have been abolished by this time 
on the same grounds. 

The Bell Telephone Company is a great institution. 








Not a single Independent telephone man denies that. 

It can be a great institution and yet have Independent tele- 
phone competition. 

In fact, it will be a much stronger and a much more favored 
institution if it recognizes the folly of destroying its com- 
petitor. 





All we ask is a recognition of our business. 

We have succeeded—see Dun and Bradstreet! 

And we have no fear! 

Why persist in your foolish Press Bureau, Mr. Vail? 
Why keep Clifford Arrick at Indianapolis? 

He only damages you. 





Discharge him and | wil! offer him a job as a traveling sales- 
man, 

But only on trial—because I do not believe he could sell a 
gold dollar for sixty cents in Seattle! 





Discharge your talkers and your wonderful writers, Mr. 
Vail! : 
And we will all be glad to show the world that the tele- 
phone business has no equal in stability, earning power and 
popularity. 








Believe me! your Mr. Arrick and his “market letter” is your 
most expensive folly. 


MORAL :—The dog that is hit usually howls. 


By Court Order Cumberland Repairs Damage Done. 

The Cumberland Bell, at Clarksville, Tenn., has been 
enjoined by the circuit court from again cutting the wires 
of the Clarksville Home Telephone Co. between that city 
and Guthrie, or Edgoten, Tenn. The connections were 
recently cut by the Cumberland company, but were spliced 
by the Clarksville Home and an appeal to the courts was 
made. The trouble grew out of the recent purchase of the 
Alabama & Tennessee Telephone & Telegraph Co., of 
Bristol, Tenn., by the Cumberland. The Alabama & Ten- 
nessee lines included all connections north of Nashville, 
but the Cumberland company overlooked the fact that the 
Clarksville connections had only been leased to the former 
Independent company and were not included in the list of 
property secured. The damage done by the wire cutting 
was immediately repaired. 








Rochester Bell Service Gets Free Advertising. 

The Rochester Ad Club, composed of buyers of advertising 
space and writers of copy, representing the largest wholesale, 
retail and manufacturing concerns in that city of 225,000, last 
week listened to one of the most scathing criticisms of Bell 
telephone service that has ever been uttered in public in 
Rochester. And that is “going some,” for Rochester is famous 
for its frankness with respect to Bell service and the Bell com- 
pany. 

At the Ad Club luncheon the subject “Personal Experiences in 
Getting Business by Telephone” elicited the liveliest discussion 
of any taken up in many months. It proved highly beneficial, 
and set those present to thinking along new lines regarding 
telephone service. Similar discussions would prove of value 
in any commercial body. 

The subject was opened by the president of the club, William 
H. Campbell, advertising manager of the Duffy-Powers De- 
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partment Store Co., who introduced B. R. Briggs, of the Law- 
yers Co-operative Publishing Co. The necessity of telephones 
in the business world, he said, is conceded by all, but that their 
full scope of usefulness is realized by comparatively few is 
also true. 

Mr. Briggs was followed by I. H. Mayer, of the Taylor In- 
strument Companies, who said: 

“In our office we have the two services (Home and Bell) 
and sometimes, I am very sorry to say, we have to use the 
Bell. We don’t use it any more than we have to, because of 
the atrocious service. I don’t know why it should be so, 
for the Bell can get as good operators as the Home. 

“While it is true that, sometimes, we get poor service on the 
Home, it is the exception and not the rule. On the Bell poor 
service is the rule rather than the exception. I think it is to 
the interest of the business men of Rochester to see if some- 
thing can be done to improve conditions as regards Bell tele- 
phone service.” 

There was a spontaneous outburst of applause from several 
parts of the room at the close of Mr. Mayer’s remarks, while 
the nods of assent showed unmistakable general approval of 
the speaker’s sentiments. 

H. W. Bramley, advertising manager of the Sibley, Lindsay 
& Curr Co., one of the largest department store corporations 
of the United States, spoke on the use of the telephone from 
a retail standpoint, as did Mark Adler, of Adler Brothers Co., 
large manufacturers of clothing. Mr. Adler.cited a case of a 
New York retailer of men’s furnishings who telephoned 150 
persons who were to attend a great full dress reception. The 
150 were carefully selected because their charge accounts were 
desired and the firm had not been able to secure them by other 
methods. When these 150 were called up they were read a list 
of things required for wear at the reception. They were asked 
if the store could not send them articles they required, and 
have the amounts charged. The result was 40 new book ac- 
counts which aggregated $4,200 the first year. 

J. J. Mandery, local representative of the Packard automo- 
bile, cited an instance of accomplishing by telephone important 
business on which he had failed to obtain results by a per- 
sonal call and an hour’s wait to see his man. 

Other speakers were C. S. Kellogg, representing the Mills- 
paugh & Green Coal Co., and C. H. Quinn, advertising man- 
ager of the C. F. Garfield Real Estate Co. 

Wherever the Bell and Home telephones have to be in- 
stalled in Rochester business houses the large majority of calls 
are put in over the Home lines. This has become a fixed habit 
because of the superiority of the Independent company’s serv- 
ice, that is, the Rochester Telephone Co., now controlled by the 
Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Buffalo. The equip- 
ment of the Home company is entirely that of the Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., of Rochester, and such tributes 
to the service as that paid by Mr. Mayer are very common 
among business men. 





Escondida, Cal., to Have New Telephone System. 


A new telephone corporation, the San Diego County Mutual 
Telephone & Telegraph .Co., is being launched in Escondida, 
California. It is the plan of the organizers to build a new 
system in San Diego county, with Escondida as headuarters, 
and to connect with the Home Telephone Co., at Oceanside. 
The capital stock is placed at $100,000, par value per share $100. 
C. N. Ambrose, James B. Carroll and S. L. Thomason are 
trustees. 





Dealers in Bell Stock Suspend. 

The stock brokerage firm of C. A. Putman & Co., Boston, 
Mass., announced its inability to meet its obligations on Sep- 
tember 1. For several weeks prior to suspension of business 
the company dealt heavily in Bell Telephone stocks. 











Commission to Investigate $50,000,000 Bell Bond Issue 


Railroad Commission of Georgia Orders Southern Bell. Company to Make Formal Application for Authority to Issue 
$50,000,000 Bonds, in Accordance with Plans Already Announced to Public—Law Prohibits Creation 
of Such Obligations Without Commission's Consent—Motive Sought for Hasty Financing 


Students of financial matters are wondering if the ru- 
mored failure of the A. T. & T. Co., to promptly dispose of 
the big issue of stock recently placed upon the market was 
responsible for a hasty decision to try bonds of the South- 
ern Bell company, of which the A. T. & T. Co. owns the 
entire capital stock. The sudden announcement of the 
plan to create a $50,000,000 underlying lien on a subsidiary 
company is taken to indicate some extraordinary emer- 
gency in the affairs of the A. T. & T. Co. 

The haste with which this plan was made is indicated, 
so New York followers of telephone securities think, by 
the fact that the announcement of the proposed bond sale 
was made to the public before legal arrangements for the 
issue were completed. The slip which occurred was a 
failure to notify the Railroad Commission of Georgia of 
the proposed issue, and obtain its approval. On September 
6 the Commission issued and made public an order de- 
manding that the company take the matter up in the form 
prescribed by law. 

The taw which the railroad commission charges the tele- 
phone company is violating or about to violate is section 
eight of the act of the general assembly of Georgia, ap- 
proved August 22, 1907, which prescribes that 


“Each of the companies or corporations over which 
the authority of the railroad commission is extended 
by law shall be required to furnish said commission a 
list of any stocks and bonds the issuance of which is 
contemplated and it shall be unlawful for any of said 
companies or corporations to issue stocks, bonds, notes 
or other evidences of debt, payable more than 12 
months after the date thereof, except upon the ap- 
proval of said railroad commission.” 

The order of the railroad commission, based on this sec- 
tion of the act and issued Tuesday morning, is as follows: 


Whereas, the attention of the railroad commission 
has been called to news items in the public press of the 
state, to the effect that the Southern Bell Telephone 
and Telegraph company, a corporation over which the 
authority of the railroad commission is extended by 
law, has issued or is contemplating the issuance of 
$50,000,000 of 30-year gold bonds, secured or to be se- 
cured by a mortgage or trust deed covering property 
in this state devoted to the public service, and 

Whereas, the said Southern Bell Telephone and Tele- 
graph company has not furnished this commission with 
a list of such issue or contemplated issue of bonds, nor 
has such an issue been approved by the commission, 
nor application for such approval made, and, 

Whereas, it is made the duty of this committee to 
keep informed as to the general condition, capitaliza- 
tion and business of the different corporations and com- 
panies subject to its authority, and their compliance 
with the laws of this state, it is 

Ordered, that the Southern Bell Telephone and Tele- 
graph company furnish this commission, on or before 
Thursday, September 21, 1911, at 10 o’clock a. m., a 
list of any bonds the issuance of which is contemplated 
or which may have been issued by it between August 
22, 1907, and this date, or show cause why such list 
should not be furnished. 

By order of the commission: 

CAMPBELL WALLACE, Secretary. 
H. W. HILL, Chairman. 


Whether the commission will compel a full statement, 
with proper proof, of the company’s condition, which has 
never been revealed by a full statement of receipts and 
expenses and balance sheet, remains to be seen. The official 
announcement of the purpose of the issue is likely to be in- 
geniously prepared by A. T. & T. officials. 





Denver Assessor Appraises Bell Franchise at $400,000. 

Assessor H. J. Arnold recently placed his valuation on 
the Mountain States Telephone Co.’s franchise in Denver, 
based upon the company’s proposal to pay to the city and 
county of Denver, a sum of $24,000 per year. He figures 
that this shows that the franchise is worth $400,000, and 
proposes to assess the company at one-third valuation— 
$133,000. 

The placing of a heavy taxation upon a company’s fran- 
chise would seem to offer an argument for including such 
valuation in the value of the business for rate making pur- 
poses, although some courts and commissions have held 
that to capitalize a franchise against the public which 
grants it, in a city where there is no competition, is not 
sound policy. 





Bill to Strengthen Monopoly in Connecticut. 

Senator Woodruff of Connecticut has secured admission 
as new business of a bill giving the Public Utility Commis- 
sion authority over telephone companies, the bill setting forth 
that the commission shall have power and authority after pub- 
lic hearing to establish the limits of any telephone exchange 
or alter them as may be required for reasonable and ade- 
quate service. Under this bill no telephone company doing 
business in the state shall establish any new exchange ex- 
cept with the permission of the commission after public hear- 
ings on the application of such company therefor, and such 
application shall state the territorial lines of any proposed 
new telephone the proposed alteration to the 
territory of any existing exchange or exchanges. 


exchange or 


Bell Near Losing Franchise in Benton Harbor. 

The Michigan State (Bell) Telephone Co., which controls 
the local plant at Benton Harbor, Mich., has come dangerously 
near having its franchise rescinded in that city, owing to the 
poor service which it has been giving. The City Council 
even went so far as to instruct the city attorney to investi- 
gate the manner in which this might be done. Later repre- 
sentatives of the Michigan Bell appeared before the council 
and promised to improve the service at once. Belligerent 
operations are, therefore, temporarily suspended until it is 
seen how the promises are kept. 








German Telephone Operators. 

How would you like to be a telephone girl in Germany? 
There, telephone operators cannot work after the age of 70, 
and they can retire on a pension prior to that time if they 
wish. The Argonaut says: The average German telephone 
operator is 30 years of age when she enters the business, and 
as the positions are secured through civil service examinations, 
discharges cannot be made without considerable “red tape.” 
And when an operator is earning $450 per year, with an addi- 
tional $150 for house rent, she can go no higher. 





Spokane Company Building New Exchange. 

The Interstate Telephone Co. is constructing telephone 
lines to take care of Opportunity and Vera Tract, Spokane. 
An exchange will be erected at Trent avenue and McKnight 
road, and equipment to take care of 600 lines will be in- 
stalled. Connections will be made with the Home Auto- 
matic Telephone Co., of Spokane, and long distance service 
given over the lines of the Interstate company. 
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Missouri Companies Cut Loose from Bell Lines 


Four Companies Discontinue Bell Connection, to Conform to Terms of Exclusive Contract with Independent Toll 
Company, Declared Valid and Binding by Recent Supreme Court Decision—Suit to Enforce Conract 
Brought Against Another Company—Statements of Bell Field Agents Discredited 


Four Missouri companies have. recently severed their 
connections with Bell toll lines, and are now relying ex- 
clusively on Independent connections for long distance 
service. These are The Sarcoxie Telephone Co., Sarcoxie; 
The New Hampton Telephone Co., New Hampton; Union 
Star Telephone Co., Union Star, and the Quitman Tele- 
phone Co., Quitman. 

This action has been taken as a result of the decision 
of the Supreme Court of Missouri, which upheld the ex- 
clusive feature of contracts which these companies had en- 
tered into with the Gary system prior to their taking on 
the Bell lines. 

It. is expected by local authorities that within a week 
or two, all companies having such contracts will have 
made definite plans for terminating all arrangements which 
violate the exclusive feature, and will thenceforth: confine 
their business entirely to the Independent lines. 

The enforcement of this contract will be insisted upon 
by the larger companies, it is learned, but only in extreme 
cases will the courts be forced to act to this end. When 
this becomes necessary, however, the Gary system is not 
likely to hesitate, and in fact has already brought suit in 
one case. This action was brought a few days ago by the 
Nevada company, a member of the Gary system, against 
the Eldorado Springs Telephone Co., which definitely re- 
fused to comply with the terms of the contract. In this 
suit the court is asked to enjoin the Eldorado Springs Tele- 
phone Co., of Eldorado Springs, Mo., from connecting with 
the Bell telephone lines. It also asks damages in the sum 
of $50,000, on account of the violation of the contract. This 
violation began in March, 1911, and has continued up te 
the present time. 

The suit was commenced Monday before the 
Court of Vernon and Cedar Counties. 

The Nevada company is one of the Independent com- 
panies of Missouri which are joined together with other 
Independent companies under contract by which cach sys- 
tem maintains its local ownership and connects with other 
Independent companies for long distance purposes for the 
purpose of furnishing a state-wide competition against the 
Bell long distance lines. 

The Home Telephone Company, of Joplin, established 
the validity of these contracts by carrying a test case 
through the Supreme Court of Missouri. On Juiy 3 of this 
year the Missouri Supreme Court, by unanimous decision, 
held that the exclusive contracts were legal. 


Circuit 


Great activity has been shown by the Bell agents in the 
states of Missouri and Kansas since this Supreine Court 
decision was handed down, and statements of the wildest 
character have been made with respect to the meaning of 
the decision. It was amply reviewed in TELEPHONY a few 
weeks ago, and as its terms are clear and definite there 
should be no doubt as to the condition in which it leaves 
the telephone situation in Missouri. The validity of the 
exclusive feature of the Independent contract is clearly 
upheld, and the court states substantially that this clause 
in the contract is a necessary element in the creation of a 
competitive condition to prevent the telephone users of 
Missouri from becoming subject to the control of a foreign 
monopoly. 

Most of the Independent managers are familiar from 
their own personal reading with the terms of the decision, 
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and are paying little heed to the frantic efforts uf the Bell 
company to secure new connection before the full signi- 
ficance of the contract and the policy of the state are made 
clear by further litigation and decisions against those who 
may be induced to continue their violation of its terms. 





Iowa Company’s Subscribers Contract to be Investigated. 

Commissioner John Mac Vicar, of Des Moines, Ia., has 
taken exception to a new subscriber’s contract being sub- 
mitted by the Iowa Telephone Co., and has asked that the 
City Legal Department investigate the matter and render 
a public report as to the legality of the contract. The 
clause to which particular exception is taken reads: 

“This contract may be terminated by the subscriber at 
any time by written notice of his election so to do, and the 
payments of all amounts due hereunder up to the date of 
such notice, and in addition thereto of one-half of the 
agreed rate for the remainder of the year, with the sur- 
render of the instruments.” 

Mr. Mac Vicar does not understand why the subscriber 
should have to pay one-half the amount due for a year 
when the telephone is taken out. 





Thomasville, N. C., Company Instituting Many Changes. 

The Thomasville Telephone Co., Thomasville, N. C., is 
instituting a campaign for long distance business. Adver- 
tisements covering this class of business are run consistent- 
ly in the lo¢al papers. 

The local system is to be entirely rebuilt, according to 
reports. The old magneto switchboard is to be replaced 
by a common battery board, and the new and up-to-date 
instruments will replace the old telephones, the tangle of 
open wires in the business streets will be replaced by cable. 


Newark, Ohio, Company Opens New Exchange. 

The new exchange building of the Newark Telephone 
Co., Newark, Ohio, has been completed, and the people of 
Newark have had an opportunity to inspect the building 
and become familiar with the workings of the automatic 
telephone system. Invitations were issued by the company 
and on September 14 the doors were opened to the public 
and all were given an opportunity to go through the build- 
ing and have the system explained to them. 








St. Louis Commission to Investigate Telephone Systems. 

The Public Service Commission of St. Louis on its own 
initiative will thoroughly investigate the Kinloch and Bell tele- 
phone properties in St. Louis, to determine whether or not 
the rates are equitable. The inquiry into the Bell property 
was begun on September 1, and a full appraisal of the proper- 
ties will be made as a basis for the investigation. 





Chicago Telephone to Issue $5,000,000 Bonds. 
According to reports current in financial circles, the Chi- 
cago Telephone Co. is considering the issuance of $5,000,000 
5 per cent. first mortgage bonds. This will be the first 
issue made by the Chicago company since early in 1909. 





Cuyahoga Officers Re-Elected. 
Directors of the Cuyahoga Telephone Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
met recently and re-elected the officers, with C. A. Otis, as 
president, and C. Y. McVey, general manager. 











Queries on Theory and Practice 


By Arthur Bessey Smith, E. E. 


Cross-Talk; Generator Comparison Test. 

Wwe contemplate running on the same poles, for 13 miles, 
one metallic line of No. 14 iron wire, transposed every 
half mile, for two telephones and one grounded line of 
No. 12 iron wire for 10 telephones. 

These two lines will run on the same poles with two 
other metallic lines of No. 12 iron wire, transposed in half 
miles, alternately. 

Our home system is common return, grounded. Will 
there be much cross-talk on the two 13-mile lines? 

Will the cross-talk be equally perceptible on both lines, 
or will it be more noticeable on one than the other. If so, 
on which line most? Suggest anything. 

Please give us some simple plan for testing approxi- 

mately the output of a generator. 
If you have the thirteen mile metallic circuit properly trans- 
posed against the other metallic circuits, and properly insu- 


lated, you will have no cross-talk on it. The 13-mile ground 
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Fig. 1——Leakage Method of Comparing Generator Efficiencies. 


return line will not pick up cross-talk from its neighbor nor 
from other metallics, if the metallics are all properly 
transposed and insulated. If there is any difference between 
the two 13-mile lines, the ground return line will show cross- 
talk more than the metallic. The grounded line is naturally 
unbalanced and is “looking for induction.” To keep it quiet 
depends not on itself, but on the metallics. If the metallics 
are unbalanced the grounded line will surely pick up the cross- 
talk. 

The testing of the output of a telephone ringing generator 
is not essentially an easy, simple matter. A good 5-bar magneto 
running at about 1,000 revolutions per minute should deliver 
.050 ampere to a non-inductive receiving circuit at from 50 to 
70 volts. The open circuit or no load voltage should be from 
60 to 90 volts, though this in itself is no good indication of 
output. 

Too high a voltage may indicate too much fine wire on the 
armature, which will reduce the output on account of its re- 
sistance and inductance. A moderately high no-load voltage 
with an armature resistance around 125 to 150 ohms will do 
good work. From no load to a 50 milliampere load (.050 am- 
pere) the voltage should fall off not over 20 to 30 per cent. 

If you have a resistance box you can make a comparative 
test which will show up very well the output of any generator. 
Arrange the generator to run at constant speed (1,000 revolu- 
tions per minute of the armature is standard) and connect to 
a standard series bell as in Fig. 1. Be sure that the bell is in 
prime adjustment. Use the same bell for all tests, and do not 
change its adjustment. Fix the line resistance (non-inductive) 
at 5,000 ohms. Start the leakage resistance at 1,000 ohms 
and gradually reduce it until the limit of reliable ringing has 
been reached. Then take out this generator and put in another 
and test in the same way. The better generator will ring the 
series bell with the lowest leakage resistance. 

Rewinding 2,500-Ohm Ringer. 
To change a 2,509-ohm ringer to 1,600, can the same wire 
be used? 

You can change a 2,500-ohm ringer to 1,600 ohms by unwind- 
ing 900 ohms of wire from the coils. Take each spool, measure 








its resistance, and if it is up to standard, roll off 450 ohms of 
wire, leaving 800 ohms on the core. This will give you a bell 
which will ring, but will not be as powerful or ring as well as 
if rewound with the proper size of wire. You should choose 
such a size of wire as will give 1,600 ohms when the spools 
are wound full, or as nearly full as practicable. If you use 
the fine wire which is now on the bell, you will not get as 
many turns as if you filled the spools with the proper size of 
wire. Send us your winding space dimensions and we will 
tell you the correct size of black enamel wire for the 1,600-ohm 
coils. 





Loaded Cable Makes Edinburg-Paris Conversation Possible. 

A short time ago the British Post Office laid a leaded tele- 
phone cable in the Straits of Dover, which has been con- 
nected to land lines from London to Paris. Since then 
experiments have shown that one can talk with Paris from 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Glasgow, and Edinburg, and _ finally 
trials were made from Aberdeen involving a circuit length 
of over 900 miles. In the best conditions of line and appara- 
tus, commercial speech could be conducted from that place 
with Paris. 





Connecting Desk Set to Switchboard Induction Coil. 

Accompanying blue print No. T-23466 shows a_ wire 
chief’s talking circuit which contemplates the use of West- 
ern Electric Co.’s No. 24 induction coil with 24 volt bat- 
tery feed for primary power. 

I would like to have you furnish me with a circuit using 
an ordinary desk stand in place of the operator’s outfit as 
shown in the blue print. I have been operating a circuit 
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Fig. 1—Bell Wire Chief’s Telephone Circuit. 


as shown in the sketch (not reproduced here) but it does 
not seem to give the satisfaction it should. The transmis- 
sion is good but the receiving qualities are not what they 
should be. 
Samuel A. Mateer, 58 Pleasant Avenue, Montclair, N. J. 
Fig. 2 shows a wiring which you can use to connect a desk 
stand in place of the regular set shown in Fig. 1. With ref- 
erence to the sketch which you. submit, we see no reason why 
the receiving qualities should not be as good as with the regu- 
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Fig. 2—Desk Stand Wired into Telephone Set. 


lar set. It is possible, however, that you bridged your receiver 
set across the wrong terminals of the No. 24 induction coil. 
It should be cut across terminals marked T and LT on the 
coil base. 
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Sparks from the Troubleman’s Department 


But the telephone man was sorry. Like a lot of the lines, 
he was “busy.” 


Speaking about trouble, says the Milwaukee Journal: 

“Sir, I do not like to contradict you, but I KNOW what 
I am talking about.” 

Here let it be explained “Sir” (with emphasis) is a very 
humble, obliging, six-foot-two individual, whose official title is 
“trouble man” for the telephone company. Further, he is ad- 
dressed by a very determined woman, whose mouth is as 
straight as—well, words fail, but it is very, very straight; 
her left hand is on her hip, while her right is pointing straight 
at the humble, obliging telephone man, who is about to make 
an investigation into the offending telephone box. 

Why! this very determined little woman called up the “trouble 
department” and said that she had dropped a new $5 gold 
piece into the greedy hello attachment—she had thought it was 
a nickel—she was in a hurry—she was sure it was a gold piece 
—and she had to have it at once, without delay, AND if that 
telephone company didn’t produce it—well, she would have her 
husband come down and see about it, and MAYBE they would 
have to deal with the police. 

So the six-footer was investigating. 

He unlocked the side of the 


Having a pressing engagement with a good client, an oil 
merchant was obliged to leave his office in sole charge of a 
scrub-woman. 

“Now, my good woman,” he said, indicating the telephone, 
“when you hear the bell ring attached to that little box, just 
go to the tube and shout, ‘Hello! Who are you?’ and wait 
for a reply.” 

The merchant had been gone about half an hour, when the 
telephone bell rang furiously. The woman rushed to the tube, 
shouted out the necessary query, and put the receiver to her 
ear. 

“I’m Dobson, from Harlem,” came the answer. “Got a lot 
of oil for you, and wish to send it on at once. Be ready to 
receive it.” 

Presently the merchant returned, and, to his amazement, 
saw the woman holding an empty bucket under the telephone 





box. The very determined 
little woman came closer, 
peered over his shoulder. 
(It would be just like that 
horrid man from the tele- 
phone company to take the 
gold piece and drink it all 
up, declaring there wasn’t 
any in the box.) She was 
taking no chances. The 
whole interior of that box 
would be visible. 

The side of the box is 
nearly off—now it is all off. 
What a lot of nickels! One 
glance is enough. 

“Oh-h-h, there it is!” The 
determined little woman is 
at war with the humble in- 
vestigator. He is uncere- 
moniously banged to the 
floor and she has grasped 
that new, shining $5 gold 


“It’s a glad old world— 
And a sad old world 


And a tough spot now, 


You set the pace 


She is about to declare, 
“Now, didn’t I tell you so!” 
This was to make the 
trouble man feel very, very 
cheap. He had declared a $5 
gold piece could not slip 
down the groove— 

“Madam, I believe that is 
a new 1911 penny!” said the 
humble investigator. 


“Git up and git’”’ 
And a lot of grit 


But never give in, 





THE WORLD. 


My boy, it’s a pretty good world, you'll find, 
If you look straight ahead and don’t look behind. man shouted through the 
Though it snows sometimes, . 
And it blows sometimes, large supply of oil, and 
And you think it is flooded with woes sometimes. 8 Pply 


When you make it so. 

But just bear in mind wherever you go 

That somewhere the grand old sun’s aglow! 
There’s a rough spot now, 


But you’ll have to surmount them, my boy, somehow! 
And the knocks you get 
And the shocks you get, 
Time in its fullness will make you forget! 

Stumble and fall and get up again 

Is an episode in the lives of men! 


In the world’s fast race— 
Play for the wire and not for place! The Reverend Timothy 
Forge ahead with a smile, my boy, 
And make your existence worth while, my boy. 
piece. Push ahead—don’t stop— 
Though you sometimes drop; 
Don’t give up till you reach the top! 


Are the things that label a man as “fit.” 
There’s a shadow here and a dark place there, 
But you’ll find the sunshine is everywhere 
If you look for it. Chirk up! Elate! Mr. Very-rich-for-a-small- 
Rub the word ‘Pessimist’’ off your slate! town.” s! 
Meet the knocks with a grin, : 


And, sooner or later, you’re bound to win! 


tube. “What on earth are you 
doing with that pail?” he 
asked. 


“Well, sir,” she replied, 
“as soon as you was gone a 


tube that he was sending a 


asked some one to receive 
it, so I’m a-holding this 
bucket, a-waiting for it to 
run through!” 





Mr. Very-rich-in-a-small- 
town sat in his office com- 
puting interest and plotting 
how to squeeze widows (not 
in an amorous sense; mere- 
ly the poor widows with 
mortgages you read about). 

“A caller,” the young lady 
stenographer announced. 


O-beseech-me entered the 
door and rested his saintly 
eyes on Mr. Very-rich-for- 
a-small-town. 

“Oh, won’t you please, 
won’t you please,” he 
wheezed, “give us $10,000 
for the poor little babies in 
Central Africa? Oh, please, 


“One moment and I will 
speak with you,” replied the 








And it was i capitalist. “T { 
Ss. ; —C. P. McDonald in The Bookkeeper. pitalist. must answer 
Then the man bowed his s the telephone.” 
way out and went two “Hello, yes.” Brr-r-r. 
blocks up the street, where Br-r-r-r. 


a nickel had become stuck and “the old telephone was no 
good anyway.” 

He was received very coldly and shown “the old box.” 

He examined the interior and a minute later pulled out a 
aon piece with two two-cent stamps, one on either side 
of it. 

Well! Who would have done that! Oh, yes. She remem- 
bers. But isn’t that all right? That’s five cents. 

Again the patient, little investigator bowed himself out 
agreeing that the combination made five cents but also point- 
Aig that a gasoline engine won’t run with maple syrup as 
uel. 

The next stop was on the other side of the city. It took 
ey an hour to get there, and half. an hour to find the 

ouse. 

“Oh, here he is!” The lady of the house greeted him with 
outstretched arms. Her daughter came to the door, too. 
What a different reception from any he had received before. 

Here were reasonable people. 

“I’m so glad you came,” she continued. “The carpet is on 
the back porch and the rugs are in the kitchen. You won't 
mind beating them will you? No, the telephone is all right, 
so come right in. You won’t have any work to do on that.” 





“Hello. Oh, is this the New York office? You are Penny- 
handle, the broker? Yes, I remember I told you to invest 
some of my funds in S. K. V. on margin. What, you invested 
all my money? I did not tell you to. What’s that? S. K. V. 
dropped twenty-five points?” 

Mr. Very-rich-for-a-small-town began to tear his hair and 
dance around the telephone. 

“Hello. Hello, Pennyhandle. Did you say you _ invested 
everything I had? Then I am ruined. Ruined! Worth less 
than nothing!” 

The Reverend O-beseech-me at this point fled through the 
door with a horrified expression on his visage. Mr. Very-rich- 
for-a-small-town sat down and smiled. 

“T am sorry that you lost all your money,” sympathized the 
sweet stenographer. 

“Oh, never mind, birdie. That’s a dummy telephone. It 
doesn’t go any farther than the wall. I only use it occasionally 
for charitable purposes.”—Puck. 





Speedy (telephoning from farmhouse to garage)—I guess 
you will have to come and get me. I’ve turned turtle. 
Voice—This is a garage; you want the aquarium. 











American Telephony as Seen by a British Engineer 


A Keen and Original Observer Sent as an Official Scout of the British Post Office Tells Just What He Thinks of 
Us—Abstract of an Article in Post Office Electrical Engineers Journal Touching Upon 
Our Prominent Faults and Good Points 


By T. F. Purves 
Staff Engineer, the British Post Office 


I would not give all the credit for the wonderful develop- 
ment which has scattered eight millions of telephones up 
and down the United States to their engineers and com- 
mercial managers. The American public has taken to the 
telephone as a duck takes to water, and its insistent demand 
has been a continuous spur to those in whose hands the 
provision of the service has rested. Its progress has been 
greatly helped by the absence of many of the facilities for 
cheap and rapid postal and telegraph communication, to 
which we on this side are so accustomed that we have 
ceased to notice them. The post is uncertain, and in coun- 
try districts people have sometimes to travel a long way 
to post or obtain their letters. It is slow compared with 
ours, especially for internal city communications. The 
telegraph has been costly and poorly developed. Even at 
the present day there is a vast rural community which it 
does not serve at all. : 

I think the tendency to the erection of tremendously 
high buildings in American cities has also helped the tele- 
phone. When a man’s office is perched, it may be, on the 
twentieth or thirtieth floor, he wants to do as much busi- 
ness as possible without going outside, and the telephone is a 
sine qua non. With its help, by the way, I think the American 
is justified in looking upon the skyscraper as a very fine propo- 
sition. It permits of the concentration of a big business com- 
munity in a wonderfully small area and under very pleasant 
and convenient conditions. 

But outside these considerations I think the telephone is bet- 
ter suited to American business methods than to English. The 
American makes important contracts by word of mouth and 
is quite contented to do much of his business by telephone. He 
has recognized it as the greatest time-saver ever invented, and 
as a business-bringer that he cannot afford to be without either 
in his office or his private house. Consequently he sees that he 
gets it, and he doesn’t mind paying for it. When the same 
attitude becomes general on this side of the water we are not 
likely to hear so much of England’s backwardness in tele- 
phone development. 

The telephone companies of the United States are. at the 
present time, divided into two great camps—the “Bell” com- 
panies and the “Independent” companies. The former group 
represents the companies formed to work the system under 
the patents of Mr. Alexander Graham Bell, the acknowledged 
father of telephony. There are between thirty and forty such 
local Bell companies covering the whole of the country, and 
they are now gathered into an aggregate of partially autono- 
mous units under the general guidance and control of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co., which also owns and 
works in its own name a huge network of long-distance lines 
connecting up the various local companies and providing them 
with inter-communication up to the extreme distance limits 
of telephonic speech. This fusion of the Bell interests has 
grown to be one of the greatest “trusts” in the United States. 
Its total capitalization is, I think, somewhere around 700 mil- 
lion dollars, and its president, Mr. Theodore Vail, is one of 
the financial powers in the land. 

The number of “Independent” companies runs into hun- 
dreds. Some of them are large and comparable with the Bell 
companies, but for the most part they are quite small. The 


operations of the small companies are, in many cases, confined’ 
to a single town. They came into existence as the result of 
local enterprise, on the expiration of the Bell patents several 
years ago, with the idea of cheapening the service by competi- 
tion. Taken altogether they now own about half the total of 
8,000,000 telephones. The spirit of competition between the 
Bell companies and the Independent companies is very keen. It 
has banded the Independents into a fairly coherent group, 
which strives with might and main, and with a vast amount of 
sound and fury, to get the better of its formidable rival. Many 
of the advertisements and counter-advertisements are distinct- 
ly amusing, and the battle is followed with much relish and 
appreciation by the general public. The Bell group has the 
advantage in organization, and in the possession of its fine 
system of intercommunicating long-distance lines; on the other 
hand, the balance of local sentiment and local capital invest- 
ment is generally with the Independent companies. There is, 
of course, no intercommunication between the rival systems— 
the Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans—and the 
quasi-competition plus intercommunication which the British 
Post Office has for some years been carrying on with the Na- 
tional Telephone Co. is beyond their comprehension. Conse- 
quently many people have to rent telephones from both the 
companies in their district in order to keep vin touch with 
their business associates, which is, of course, a very unsatis- 
factory state of matters. Generally speaking the tariffs of the 
Independents are lower than those of the Bell companies in 
the same towns. Where the opposite is the case the Indepen- 
dents claim that the rates of their opponents have come down 
as a result of competition, and in most cases they are right. 

The number of free services given by many American com- 
panies is rather noticeable; by this I mean little incidental 
services for which no charge is made. For example, it is 
quite an ordinary thing for a person to give the telephone ex- 
change notice that they desire to be awakened at a particular 
hour next morning, or even to make an arrangement for every 
morning. And the telephone company does it! At Chicago we 
were told that no fewer than 80,000 subscribers in a day call 
up to inquire the correct time—and they get it. Election re- 
sults and the results of baseball matches and other sporting 
events are also circulated freely to all who want them. In 
these matters there is no scruple about unfair competition with 
the regular news agencies, such as disturbs the gentle hearts 
of English telephone authorities. 

I am afraid I must admit that the telephone service is dis- 
tinctly smarter in the large towns of America than it is with 
us. We have plant and equipment practically identical with 
that of New York or Chicago, yet the result in speed of ser- 
vice does not seem to be as good. So far as I have had chances 
of observing in the states, all classes of workers—builders, 
porters, street excavators, meat packers in Chicago, iron and 
steel workers in Carnegie’s Pittsburg mills, factory hands of all 
kinds, waiters, clerks, telegraphists, and, I fear I must add, 
telephone operators—seemed to apply themselves to their busi- 
ness more diligently and whole-heartedly and with more effort- 
less efficiency than we are accustomed to see on this side. 
Yet in America telephone operators are much more difficult 
to get in this country, and might therefore be expected to 
adopt more easy-going and independent ways. They have to 
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be attracted to the service by artfully contrived literature 
showing the supremely fortunate lot of the telephonist, the 
agreeable society she enjoys, the dining clubs, reading rooms and 
rest rooms provided for her comfort and delight; all is attrac- 
tively spread out to view, and only the trifling and apparently 
irrelevant fact that she is expected to do any work seems to 
be left unmentioned. 

The long-distance service in America is often referred to as 
much more prompt than that given by the British Post Office, 
but the general statistics of the two services as a whole show 
that the average delay before a trunk connection can be ob- 
tained in England is not very much greater than it is in 
America. The superiority of the American service is prin- 
cipally in communication between large centres, and in this 
respect it is indisputable. The explanation is simply that 
trunk lines between the principal cities are provided in Amer- 
ica on a much more lavish scale than has been done in this 
country. Consequently the American rates are high, as a mat- 
ter of fact they are two or three times as high as the British 
Post Office charges for conversations covering the same mile- 
age. This is a very important point which should not be lost 
sight of when comparing the two systems. The public pays 
with the usual American readiness, but nevertheless the stat- 
istics show that the trunk service is relatively much less used 
than it is in this country—another very important point in 
comparisons of public utility. The small man cannot afford 
the luxury of as much long-distance telephoning as he can 
here, and the richer users, who can afford it, get the benefit 
in promptitude of service. In this country, with its lower 
charges, the trunk lines carry far more traffic, and one has 
to wait longer for one’s turn. It would be a hard matter to 
get the British public to stand the increase in the trunk charges 
necessary to pay for the building of the great numbers of ad- 
ditional lines which would be required to bring the service 
up to the American standard. Each line must bring in an 
adequate revenue to pay for working and maintaining it if 
the service is to be conducted on a business footing, and the 
problem the Post Office has to face in the speeding up of the 
trunk service is not at all an easy one. I may say that not 
only do our trunk lines show a much smaller proportion of 
idle time than those in America, but the proportion of waste 
time, that is, time occupied in passing calls and arranging for 
connections, is also much lower. 

The less ample provision of lines in this country has forced 
the Post Office to study very keenly how to get the maximum 
amount of traffic over them in the busy hours of the day, and 
in this respect we have little to learn from America. 


On the point of quality of speech transmission there is not 
much to choose between the two administrations; if anything, 
I think, the balance is in our favor. Our lines are, on the 
average, more carefully constructed. I had many long distance 
conversations, and as a rule I found that communication above 
400 or 500 miles was not at all easy. There are some spe- 
cially good lines between important cities, and if one is lucky 
a very fair talk may be obtained between New York and Chi- 
cago—950 miles. 

We are getting accustomed on this side to the use of the 
word “phantom.” It is a characteristic example of the in- 
ventive locution of the Americans which hits off very aptly 
the characteristic of a superimposed circuit having no real 
physical existence. They have gone so far as to try super- 
imposing a further circuit upon two phantom lines and de- 
scribe this tertiary emanation as a “ghost” circuit. 


All telephone engineers are at the present time keenly in- 
terested in the subject of automatic exchanges, and we did 
not fail while in America to see all that there was to be seen. 

The original conception of such a system is now over 
twenty years old and is generally ascribed to Mr. Strowger, 
whose name is still associated with the system now owned 
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by the Automatic Electric Co. of Chicago, which has attained 
a much greater degree of practical development than any of 
its rivals. A very bold and striking conception it was, and, 
like many others of its kind, it was very coldly received in 
its early days. It looked too much:too expect that mere ma- 
chines could successfully pilot thousands of calls per day 
through the vast intricacies represented by the exchange sys- 
tems of large cities. But the necessary faith and brains and 
money have been forthcoming, and the very position today is 
that the majority of telephone engineers are very much dis- 
posed to believe that, in one form or another, these automatic 
machines are destined to play a great part in the telephony of 
the future. The idea was born in America and its most im- 
portant developments have also been carried out there. Dur- 
ing the past five or six years great strides have been made 
both in designing and perfecting automatic systems and in 
establishing working installations. At the present time there 
are not less than 250,000 telephones working through automatic 
exchanges in the United States. More than 95 per cent. of 
these are on the Strowger system as developed by the Auto- 
matic Electric Co., and the remainder are the product of others. 

Semi-automatic systems are also pushing themselves to the 
front. For semi-automatic working a subscriber only requires 
an ordinary common battery telephone. The attention of an 
exchange operator is gained in the usual way by lifting the 
receiver, and the automatic mechanism is set in motion by the 
operator. She receives the required number verbally from 
the calling subscriber and taps it out on sets of numbered 
plungers; the machines da the rest. The speed at which the 
operator can handle calls in this way is far greater than is 
possible on an ordinary manual switchboard, where she has 
to connect the calls through by means of plugs and cords, and 
to test and ring on the wanted line. 

The Post Office has now determined to make a trial of auto- 
matic exchanges in this country. The first move will be to 
“try it on the dog,” by having an installation to serve as the 
official switch system at the G. P. O., and it will not be long 
before two or more systems are working in public exchanges 
also. It is only in this way that it can be ascertained whether 
the British public will take kindly to such devices. So far as 
America is concerned, we took every available opportunity of 
getting at the attitude of the public. We visited many sub- 
scribers who are connected both to the automatic system and 
to the competing manual system of the Bell companies, and I 
am bound to say that in the great majority of cases we have 
found a decided preference for the automatic. There are 
several reasons why one should accept such a result with 
caution and not build too much upon it, but it certainly seems 
to be the case that the average man likes to get through by 
his own effort, without waiting for the attention of an oper- 
ator. As a rule, in eight or ten seconds he will either have 
got through to the number he wants or will have received a 
“busy” signal. Another point which most subscribers appre- 
ciate is that the replacement of the receiver on completion of 
a conversation clears the line instantly, and a fresh call can 
be made at once. Of course, the crux of the question is— 
Will the automatic be cheaper to install and work than the 
manual system? Will it enable rates to be reduced to the 
public? If so, its success is assured. There is naturally a 
big saving in the elimination of operators, but against that 
has to be set increased cost for skilled mechanics for mainte- 
nance, and probably more rapid deterioration of the apparatus. 
If it should prove that there is no appreciable difference in 
cost, I for one should prefer to keep on with the manual sys- 
tem. I think it is much better as a general social proposition 
to pay operators for doing positive useful work than to 
spend the same amount in paying men to hunt for faults in 
complicated mechanism, and to cure trouble after it has arisen. 
All the same, I believe that in one form or another auto- 
matics have come to stay. 
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A Radically New Toll Operating Terminology 


Single Words Originated by the Author of this Article Takes the Place of Phrases Now in Common Use—Advant- 
ages are Saving of Words and Increased Precision of Statement—Practicability of System 
Has Been Proven by Three Year Trial 


By Chauncy Smith 


The “party calling,” as generally denominated, may quite 


At present there are no well established terms applicable to 
the factors involved in telephone toll operating. It is com- 
mon to refer to the “originating (toll) operator” or the “out- 
going (toll) operator” or the “operator at the originating toll 
center,” with a similar variety of terms for the operator at the 
other end of the connection; and to the “party called for” or 
“the particular party wanted,” etc., etc, according to the 
preference of the person writing or speaking. 

Under the now well known center checking method of 
handling toll business the toll operating for all toll stations, 
and, where possible, for minor exchanges, is done at some 
major or centrally located point known as a “toll operating 
center,” “toll center” or “operating center.” None of these 
terms are very satisfactory 

To try to secure a better term let us take the first syllable 
of each of the component words of the term “operating cen- 
ter” and coin the new word opcen, defined as “a toll point 
which does toll operating.” 

A toll point which does no toll operating is in. this respect 
the exact reverse of an opcen; we will therefore reverse the 
spelling of the work opcen, and, leaving out the c for the 
sake of euphony, get the new word nepo, defined as “a toll 
point which does no toll operating.” By a curious coincidence 
this word is almost identical with the Latin word nepos, 
“nephew,” or a little more broadly, “relative” or “hanger on” ; 
a meaning quite in harmony with that of our new word. 

From the noun nepo can be derived the adjective nepotic, 
used in the same way as the word tributary; so that a point 
not doing toll operating, formerly described as tributary to 
its toll operating center, will now be described as nepotic to 
its opcen. 

A tributary has heretofore been sometimes a point whose toll 
operating is done for it by some other office, and sometimes a 
toll station of a particular exchange. It not infrequently hap- 
pens that a toll point may be a station of one exchange but 
have its operating done at some third point, thus being de- 
scribed as tributary in different senses to two exchanges; and 
the use of the term tributary in these two distinct senses has 
often caused confusion. Now if we use the term subsidiary 
to indicate that a point comes under the accounting system or 
management of an exchange, tributary to indicate that it is 
directly connected with and organically a part of one, and 
nepotic to indicate that its operating is done by some speci- 
fied opcen, we can distinguish easily and clearly between these 
conditions; and in practice it not infrequently occurs that a 
toll point is subsidiary to one exchange, tributary to a second 
and nepotic to an opcen different from either one; as, for ex- 
ample, when a toll station is connected direct with and consid- 
ered as belonging to a small exchange which is itself nepotic 
to some small opcen and all three points are managed and have 
their accounting done from some larger exchange in the vicin- 
ity. 

A nepo may be a toll station merely, or it may be an ex- 
change; in the latter case it will, as a general rule, be located 
in a small town or village, and may be described as a village 
or V exchange; which latter term treated on the principle al- 
ready used becomes vex, defined as “an exchange which does 
no toll operating.” It should be noted that the terms vex and 
nepo are by no means synonymous, but that the first is in- 
cluded in the second; a vex is always a nepo, but a nepo is not 
always a vex. 


properly be termed the caller, and the “party called” the 
callee; the modifications expressing respectively action from 
and toward, just as in legal terminology we have lessor and 
lessee, etc. 

Further, we might adopt the suffix -or generally as indicat- 
ing connection with the outward or originating office, but as 
that suffix would not indicate anything in the case of the 
word operator, being already there, and it being obvious that 
the word operator with its present meaning cannot be dis- 
pensed with, we will adopt the suffix -ex; and the originating 
or outward operator will become the operates. 

The suffix -ee will satisfactorily express connection with the 
inward office, and the receiving or inward operator will become 
the operatee. 

Similarly the originating station becomes the statiex (pro- 
nounced stashex), and the receiving station the statiee (pro- 
nownced stashee). 

The originating opcen, or as ordinarily expressed, the orig- 
inating operating center, becomes the opcex. The receiving 
opcen becomes the opcee. 

We have now succeeded in cutting to one word each of the 
terms most frequently used in toll operating language, and have 
the following glossary: 

Callee: The particular party called for. 

Caller: The person putting in a call, or who will talk. 

Nepo: A toll point, whether a public station or an exchange, 
which does no toll operating. 

Nepotic: Term indicating that the toll operating for the 
point so described is done by some specified opcen. 

Opcee: The opcen handling an incoming toll call. 

’ Opcex: The opcen handling an outgoing call. 

Opcen: (Abreviation for operating centre.) Any point do- 
ing toll operating. 

Operatee: A line operator handling an inward call. 

Operatex: A line operator handling an outward call. 

Statiee: (Prounced stashee). The station called. 

Statiex: (Pronounced stashex). The station calling. 

Subsidiary: Term indicating that the accounting for the 
point so described is done at or that it is managed from some 
specified exchange. 

Tributary: Term indicating that the point so described is 
connected by direct circuit with and forms a part of some spe- 
cified exchange. 

Vex: (Abbreviation for V or village exchange). 
change which does no toll operating. 

By the use of these new terms we will find that we can ex- 
press ourselves more briefly, clearly and precisely than here- 
tofore. To demonstrate this we will employ the “deadly par- 
alled column” to compare a few toll operating rules in the old 
and the new terminology. 


Old. 

As soon as possible after 
receiving a ticket: the [re- 
ceiving operator] will pro- 
ceed to secure the [party 
called], and, if there is any 
delay, report the cause to 
the [originating operator]. 

The first report received by 
the [originating operator] 


An ex- 


New. 

As soon as possible after 
receiving a ticket the [op- 
eratee] will proceed to secure 
the [callee] and, if there is 
any delay, report the cause 
to the [operatex]. 


The first report received 
by the [operatex] will be 
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will be given to the [calling 
station ]. 

If a [party called for] is 
out the [receiving operator] 
will always try to ascertain 
if he can be reached by tele- 
phone. If he is located in a 
different town the [receiving 
operator] will so advise the 
[originating operator], who 
will inform the [calling par- 
ty] that she thinks she can 
get [the party called for] at 

On a call from a [station 
operated by any office] to a 
station connected direct with 
[that office] the [calling par- 
ty] should, if possible, be 
held on the line until the 
line is completed or a report 
given. 

Connection with a station 
of a [tributary exchange] 
will be secured by the line 
operator through the _ [op- 
erator of that exchange], 
who will connect with and 
ring the station called for. 
The number of the [station 
called for] will be secured 
by the [inward toll operator] 
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given to the [statiex]. 


If a [callee] is out the 
[operatee] will always try 
to ascertain if he can be 
reached by telephone. If he 
is located in a different town 
the [operatee] will so advise 
the [operatex], who will in- 
form the [caller] that she 
thinks she can get the 
CE aeeerrree 


On a call from a [nepo] 
to a station connected direct 
with [its opcen] the [caller] 
should, if possible, be held 
on the line until the call is 
completed or a report given. 


Connection with a station 
of a [vex nepotic to her own 
opcen] will be secured by a 
line operator through the 
[vex operator], who will 
connect with and ring the 
station called for. The num- 
ber of the [statiee] will be 
secured by the [operatee] 
from the [vex operator] and 
entered on the ticket. 


from the [operator of the 
tributary exchange] and en- 
tered on the ticket. 

It will be seen that there is a very material saving in words 
and greater precision of statement with the new terminology. 
While it undoubtedly strikes one at first as grotesque and al- 
most ridiculous, a little familiarity soon dispels this impres- 
sion and the advantages become apparent. 

New terms naturally look queer at first, and the desirability 
of coining words may be questioned; but it must be remember- 
ed that many of the accepted standard electrical terms are coin- 
ed words, and there is no more apparent reason for object- 
ing to the use of the word “opcen” in place of “toll operating 
center” than to “farad’” for “standard unit of electrical ca- 
pacity” and “nepo” seems as good a substitute for “toll operat- 
ing tributary” as “volt” for “standard unit of electrical pres- 
sure.” It is all in getting used to it. 

This system of terminology has been in use for the past three 
years by one of the largest operating companies having a very 
extensive toll system. It has proved wholly satisfactory. Of- 
ficers and employes who were at first skeptical as to its merits 
are now fully converted to it, and as some of them have said, 
its discontinuance would be looked on by them as almost a 
calamity. 


ou 


Salesmanship. 

The other day I wanted to buy something. An ac- 
quaintance who knew my longings sent me to a man who 
had to sell what I wanted to buy. With easy grace the 
salesman swung his feet upon my desk and handed me a 
card. So far, the approach—as Sheldon calls it—was per- 
fect. The card contained, among other legends, a tele- 
phone number—done in red—fatal color. But the worst 
was yet to come—it was not an Automatic number. I felt 
that, with swift intuition, the moment I read the prefix 
and figures. But this M. A. from the University of Sales- 
manship was taking no chances—he wanted his approach to 
be perfect, so he had inserted before the number under 
consideration, the word “Bell,” in bright crimson letters. 
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Can you guess whether he sold me anything? While he 
sat in my $90 easy chair I gave him an earnest essay on 
the principles of Salesmanship. Here follow some of the 
sub-heads: 

When attempting to sel! Plutarch’s Lives to a saloon- 
keeper do not wear a white ribbon. When approaching a 
plumber do not say anything about “Time”. You may be 
misunderstood. When attempting to sell to printers never 
use cards which you have printed home nights. If a man 
is known to be a good feeder, always approach him either 
before or after he has eaten—you must depend upon your 
native instinct to decide which. If your man has not 
been in town long enough to get his name in the direc- 
tory, you can safely hand him the usual Prominent Citi- 
zen Introductory Price, B. C. If you find your citstomer 
in a room containing a number of yellow looking books, 
it is safe to assume he is a lawyer. Always invite him 
to dine with you. In nearly every case he will refuse— 
having forgotten how to eat. If you are calling on a 
prominent Prohibitionist, never ask him to drink with you. 
Hand him the price—he always drinks alone. After 
Omaha adopts the Commission Government, never ask 
your man whether he is a candidate for Commissioner— 
just assume that he is. Finally—Never hand an Inde- 
pendent Telephone man a card with your Bell Telephone 
number done in red. While the word “Bell” arouses 
tender memories of lowing kine and sweet old hymns, and 
“The Old ‘School Days,” in the breasts of the average 
citizen—it is far safer when talking to Independent Tele- 
phone men to use the word “Whistle.”—Lysle I. Abbott. in 
the Automatic. 





Relative Position of High Tension and Telephone Wires 
In Michigan. 

At a conference before the Michigan Railroad Commis- 
sion the feasibility of having all telephone and high-ten- 
sion wires on the same poles, or telephone and high tension 
wires on the same side of the highway, was fully discussed, 
in connection with the feasibility of carrying high tension 
wires under railroad tracks. 

It was decided by the conferees that it was not practica- 
ble to change aerial construction to underground and back 
to aerial again with any degree of satisfaction for the pur- 
pose of making an under-crossing of railroad tracks. 
Further, that it was advisable where a telephone line was 
already in position, and a second line sought the.right to 
build along the same highway, that it should be required 
to occupy the same side of such highway, in order that by 
occupying the other side it might not interfere with high 
tension wire lines to be constructed later. Chairman C. L. 
Glasgow advises that no definite ruling, however, was de- 
termined upon by the commission. 





Chicago Telephone Operators Rise to Fire Emergency 
Despite Danger to Themselves. 


Eight telephone operators of the Calumet exchange of 
the Chicago Telephone Co. were the heroines of a fire 
which recently destroyed the three story building formerly 
occupied by the Chicago orphan asylum, south Michigan 
avenue, when they averted panics among the guests of 
the Metropole, Lexington and Netherland hotels by tele- 
phoning assurances that the fire was not spreading, in spite 
of the fact that they were in immediate danger from fire 
and smoke themselves. 

The fire was discovered issuing from the roof of the 
building by the operators in the exchange. Immediately 
they telephoned an alarm to the fire department and then 
realizing the danger of panic in the large hotels around 
the burning building, they began the task of reassuring 
guests and informing them of the progress of the fire. 
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Department of Railway Telephony 


Co-operation the Chief Aim in Railroading for Better Service—How the Telephone Aids in Better Service—Kellogg 
Telepones in this Field—Important Circuits and Apparatus Types—The Advantages of the “Booster Circuit” 


—Importance of Materials Used and Practicibility of Different Sets for Reliable Work 


Standard Types of Railway Telephones. 
The greatest problem before a railway executive today is to 
bring his departments together—for better co-operation. 
This is evidenced by the increasing number of employes’ 
magazines now appearing. Issued by the different roads, these 








Fig. 1—Chief Dispatcher Using Kellogg Receiver and Transmitter. 





publications grow more interesting monthly; their field widens 
and they approach the general magazine in value as an edito- 
rial force. 

The keynote of these papers is co-operation. 

In the gigantic railroad system stretched over vast distances 
this idea of co-operation is of great value, but difficult to 


- create. 


There is no one force more powerful for unity than the 
telephone. The telegraph is impersonal—unknown—mysterious 
to 90 per cent of the railroad force. To be sure, a large num- 
ber of employes are affected by the telephone 
only to a minor degree, but the station agents, 
from one end of the lime to the other, testify to 
the personal, co-operative influence of the tele- 
phone. 

The value of the way station agent as a busi- 
ness builder for the company is proven by the fine 
type of men who hold these difficult positions 
where small items, and many details, sway busi- 
ness to or from the company. 

The use of efficient telephone systems, not only 
in the dispatcher’s offices and on right of way; 
but in the yards, at round houses, repair shops, 
freight depots and offices, in signal towers and on 
trains—ample facilities for quick connection— 
saves a company thousands of dollars yearly. 

Better organized departments, more efficient’ 
handling of the work, are the results of liberal 
telephone equipment. 

The use of standard Kellogg telephones and 








as complete systems, but used with other makes. Kellogg 
transmitters, receivers, cords, switches, and cabinets are 
frequently found mounted with apparatus of other manu- 
facture where these parts have replaced worn out or de- 
fective originals. 

The Kellogg company, in addition to standard sets and cir- 
cuits, designs and builds special systems to fit particular needs. 

The following are brief illustrated descriptions of some of 
this company’s telephones in successful operation in many rail- 
road offices, including descriptions of its “Booster” apparatus 
and circuit, and selector equipment. 

“BoosTER” CIRCUIT AND APPARATUS. 

The “Booster telephone” is an instrument designed for use 
on railway telephone dispatching and message circuits. Its 
circuit is shown in Fig. 2. 

The object of this set is to equalize transmission to and from 
every station and the dispatcher and give good transmission cn 





Fig. 3—Desk Stand and Generator Box for Booster Circuit. 


the circuit between all stations when every receiver ‘on the 
circuit is cut in on the line. 

In case of trouble on the line; causing the circuit to become 
unbalanced, the ordinary telephone goes out of business, where- 
as the “Booster telephone” has a margin of transmission to 
override the ordinary line noise. 

No more battery is required for this set than is used on the 
ordinary telephone. Illustrations of telephones and apparatus 
are given in Figs. 1, 3 and 4. 

THE Kettocc SELECTOR DISPATCHING SYSTEM. 
The Kellogg train dispatching equipment is, -to use a well- 
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equipment is widening daily. Kellogg apparatus 


is found, not only in many of the large railroads 
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Fig. 2—Kellogg Booster Circuit. 
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as complete systems, but used with other makes. Kel- 
logg transmitters, receivers, cords, switches, and cab- 


inets are frequently found mounted with apparatus of other 
known expression, a bridging system. The talking apparatus 
at each substation is bridged across the two line wires, and no 
ground connection is required. This circuit is entirely free 
from “earth currents” which are the causes of frequent trou- 
ble and annoyance on systems which rely upon ground con- 
nections for their operation. 

The dispatcher is provided with a head receiver and band, 
similar to the style used by telephone switchboard operators, 
and he wears the receiver at all times, so that an operator at a 
sub-station can communicate with him instantly at any time. 
If for any reason the dispatcher removes the receiver from his 
head, any sub-station can signal him by turning a hand gener- 
ator, provided at the sub-station, and thus ring a bell which 
is bridged across the line at the dispatcher’s station. The 
retardation coil in series with the relay at the sub-station pre- 
vents this generator current from operating the relays. 





Fig. 4—Booster Wall Telephone Closed. 


non-inductive resistance in series with one side of the set. 
The circuit shown in Fig. 2 illustrates the use of an ordinary 
local battery telephone, the station sets being equipped with 





Fig. 5—View of Booster Wall Telephone Open. 


The object of this resistance is to taper the line from the dis- 
patcher so that the dispatcher hears and is heard at all sta- 
tions alike. 

This dispatcher’s set is made for 36 stations. The principal 
parts of the apparatus consist of a key box containing one key 
for each station upon the line, a master selector with dial and 
a “starting key.” At each sub-station a selector is also fur- 
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nished, the working of which will be made clear in the follow- 
ing explanation. The dispatcher can, in one operation, call 
one, two or all stations upon the line. 

By using this system it has been found possible for the dis- 
patcher to carry on a conversation with ten stations at one time 
on a 200 mil2 line, 25 stations, over a 210 lb. copper wire. 

Two condensers are used, namely, the No. 5, 2 MF capacity, 
and the No. 8, X MF capacity condensers. 

The No. 5 condenser offers a good path for the alternating 
current from the generator to operate the bell on the dis- 
patcher’s table, whereas the No. 8 condenser in series with the 
No. 5 condenser results in a capacity of 2/3 M. F. in series 
with the telephone secondary circuit. This combination makes 
it possible for one station to ring the dispatcher’s bell with an- 
other station receiver off the switch hook. 

Equipment for this circuit at the way stations are the desk 
set box, arm with transmitter, receiver, head band and cords. 

One test was made with this type of equipment over a metal- 
lic circuit 249 miles long, over thirty stations being installed 
on the line, wire being copper, 210 Ibs. per lineal mile. The dis- 
patcher was located at one end, the test being made from the 





Fig. 6—Special Kellogg Portable Telephone. 


opposite end. Ten intermediate stations were cut in on the line 
listening. Transmission was found to be very good and dis- 
tinct; repeating was unnecessary. 

SPECIALLY INSULATED TELEPHONES. 

In these telephones all the metal parts that may con- 
nect with the line are enclosed within the box. 

The hook switch and generator crank have special fibre insu- 
lation, preventing users from receiving shocks. 

This set was designed for use on electric railroads where 
there is danger of the men receiving severe shocks from in- 
duced current on telephone wires, all metal parts with which 
the user comes in contact being highly insulated. 

KELLOGG WaITING Room SET. 

This telephone (Fig. 7) cannot be tampered with by out- 
siders, yet is accessible to a station agent or train crew, being 
fitted with a hasp which allows the use of a regular switch 
lock. It is provided with a convenient writing shelf. 

Fig. 9 shows a convenient and compact portable set for train 
This instrument is strongly made to withstand hard 


use. 
service. 
WEATHER ProoF YARD TELEPHONE, 
(Fig. 8) The good points about this set are that it is 


weather proof, fool proof, may be locked with any padlock, 
and is a durable, highly efficient set, always ready for instant 
use. All parts readily accessible for change or repairs. 

The set shown in Fig. 6 has a pressed steel outer shell, 
all connections being inside. It is strongly built to enable it 
to withstand rough usage. It may be carried on passenger 
trains with the trainmen’s box, or on the engine or way car. 
The outside dimensions of the set are: Height, 1034 in.; width, 
7% in., depth, 10 in. 

This telephone can be. used with a connecting pole. It is 
built for use on either metallic train dispatching circuits or 
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on grounded block telephone lines. The microphone handle is 
insulated so the user can not possibly receive shock while 
talking. 

A portable telephone for reaching the dispatcher is used by 
trainmen, signalmen, officials and linemen for talking to dis- 





Fig. 7—Waiting Room Set. 


patcher’s headquarters, and is arranged to connect at any 
point on the circuit. Its strong points are the extreme compact- 
ness of arrangement of transmitter, receiver and induction coil. 
It may be used with a connecting pole. This telephone weighs 





Fig. 8—Yard Telephone, Open. 


but six pounds, five ounces. The height is 6 13-16 inches; the 
width 6% inches; the depth 6 inches. 
Edward E. Backus Assumes Duties on El Paso & South- 
western. 
Effective this date, E. E. Backus is appointed superintendent 
of telegraph, with headquarters at El Paso, Texas, vice H. W. 
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-mon battery type of switchboard. 
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Cutshall, resigned, says an official circular of the El Paso & 
Southwestern System, dated September 1. 


Mr. Backus will have direct charge of the operation and 





Fig. 9—Portablie Train Set, 


maintenance of telegraph and telephone lines, and block sig- 
nals. 





Interesting Details of Telephone Service in Tripoli Given 
by United States Consul. 

John Q. Wood, consul at Tripoli-in-Barbary, sends the 
folowing report to the government relating to the tele- 
phone system there: 

There is only one telephone exchange in the entire dis- 
trict of Tripolitania and this is located in the city of Tri- 
poli, which has a population of 40,000. It is operated by 
the military department and has seven stations, either at 
the military or civil offices of the Turkish Government. 
The system was installed about a year ago by the Société 
Industrielle des Téléphones, of Paris, and has the com- 
However, the line to 
the Ottoman post has been discontinued and the line to the 
police station will soon cease operation, thus leaving only 
five in service. 

There are no plans to put in new equipment in the near 
future, and there would be no preference for any partcular 
manufacture except on the basis of price. This market 
demands a cheap article, no matter what the article hap- 
pens to be. The towns of Benghazi and Misurata have a 
population of over 10,000 with no telephone service, be- 
cause it would not pay. The telegraph mileage of the 
country is 3,150. 
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Information Bureau of Philadelphia North American— 
Similar to that of Many Large Newspapers. 

In common with a number of the daily papers in the 
larger cities of the country, the Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can maintains an extensive information bureau, open to 
any one via the telephone. The accompanying two pnoto- 
graphs give some indication of the scope of this paper’s de- 
partment, showing the reference library, special files of 
papers and documents, ticker service, base ball score board, 
etc. A very considerable staff is detailed to answer ques- 
tions of every conceivable variety. These deal not only 
with sporting events, which interest a large proportion of 
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7,000 miles, exclusive of the construction in the cities and 
towns.} The construction season has been one of remark- 
able activity, and before the close of the year 1,500 resi- 
dents of rural districts, representing 1,500 miles of new 
telephgne cable, will have been added to the list of new 
subscribers in the telephone directory. Eight hundred miles 
of trunk line will have been constructed before the snow 
flies. 

Direct communication between Edmonton and Calgary, 
by a copper circuit, which is exclusively for calls between 
the two cities, has now been established by the telephone 
department of the provincial government, and since the 

construction of the new line was com- 











pleted recently, not a single call has been 
lost, a condition of affairs which has not 
prevailed in the province for some time 
past. The intercity service is now in a 
higher state of efficiency than it has been 
since the earlier days of the provincial 
telephone system, when both of the com- 
mercial centers of Alberta, now assuming 
a metropolitan appearance, were in their 
infancy and calls were few. 

To the business men of the province 
this vast improvement in the service will 
come as a great boon. For months the 
lines which take care of the service be- 
tween Edmonton and Calgary have been 
overloaded with calls, and the unsatisfac- 
tory service which has been a necessary 
concomitant of inadequate telephone fa- 
cilities, has been the cause of much in- 
convenience. The department has made 
a strenuous effort to meet the need 
the -rapidly growing business, and 
business men’s troubles will now, it 
expected, be at an end. 








Telephone Staff in Philadelphia North American’s Information Bureau. 


the male population, arrival and departure of trains, etc., 
but sometimes enter also into the realms of science, dis- 
covery and invention. <A _ special switchboard, in which 
many trunks center, is provided, and the inquirer is con- 
nected immediately with the person best qualified to give 
an accurate and intelligent answer. 





Rapid Development of Telephone System Under Supervision 
of Alberta, Canada, Government. 

In the province of Alberta, says a dispatch to Financial 
America (New York), there are now 11,905 subscribers to 
the government telephone system, 8,905 of whom are in the 
cities and towns, and 3,000 in rural districts. There will be 
at the end of the 1911 construction season 4,000 miles of 
trunk line in the province, and 3,000 of rural line, or a total 


Vermont Will Require Annual Reports. 
The Vermont Public Service Commission has sent out 
blanks for the annual reports of all public service com- 
panies under its supervision, including telephone and tele- 
graph companies. The commission has formulated two 
new sets of blanks for telephone companies, one kind be- 
ing for the larger companies and the other for the smaller 
companies. The blank for the larger companies follows 
closely the form used for the same purpose by the Mas- 
sachusetts Highway Commission. Recognizing the fact 
that most of the smaller companies, farmers’ lines, etc., 
have not facilities and the clerical force sufficient to keep 
their accounts, and classifications thereof, as fully as are 
kept by the larger companies, the commission has adopted 
a simpler form. They are being sent out by Rufus W. Spear, 
clerk of the commission, Newport, Vt. 
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Views of Reference Rooms, Files, Libraries, etc., Employed for Benefit of Telephone Inquirers in Philadelphia. 
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Illinois Tunnel Co., Operating Independent Plant in Chi- 
cago, Issues Chinese Directory. 

The Illinois Tunnel Co., of Chicago, has made such 
marked progress in the installation of its automatic serv- 
ice in that city’s Chinatown that a special directory was 
found to be almost a necessity. The company has, there- 
fore, issued a Chinese directory, the first ever printed or 
used in Chicago, which has aroused widespread interest. 
It is substantially printed on heavy paper, each page being 
especially engraved for the occasion. Reproductions are 
here given of the front cover and of one of the inside 
pages, showing the subscribers’ names and numbers, as 
well as the advertising, which latter is sprinkled liberally 
throughout the book. 

This is how a reporter for the Evening American handled 
the issue of the new book: 

All Chinatown is agog with excitement to-day. Agog, 
meaning stirred up and other things, is used to describe 
the state of the Celestial mind of the queued inhabitants 
of Chicago who inhabit laundries and the lower portion 
of Clark street at the edge of the loop district. 

The reason for the turbulent state of mind of the other- 


wise rather impassive Chinese citizen, immortalized by 
Brete Harte, is the installation of a telephone which is 
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Cover of Special Directory Issued in Chicago. 


to be used exclusively by Chinese or those who can talk 
Cantonese, pigeon English, or who can tell a laundry check 
from a bill of fare in a chop suey restaurant. 

The telephone department of the Illinois .Tunnel Com- 
pany has installed a number of automatic telephones for 
the use of the 7,000, more or less, Chinese inhabitants of 
Chicago. The telephone company has printed a book in 
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Chinese, and the recent arrival from China, if he has 
attended high school in his native province in China, can 
call up any number that he cares to even if he cannot read 
English. 

The book which is issued by the telephone company is 
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Directory List and Advertisements; Lettered by Hand. 


printed in the very best of Chinese and is bound up in 
the favorite color of the Chinaman, yellow. When asked 
about the new innovation Hip Lung the richest Chinaman 
in Chinatown, said to-day: 

“Fline blisness. Alla time Chinaman want to talkee over 
tellephone beflore he hab girl whose chews muchee gum 
a number which he never gettee. Chinaman droppe nickel 
and_then_not gette talkee.. Lotten blisness. Now. gette. 
nlumber and not have taikee with girl with frizze hair who’ 
chewey gum.” 

The innovation is expected to be a big success. 


There is no doubt that the Celestials welcome the exten- 


‘ sion of the Tunnel company’s system to their quarter, and 


that the issuance of a directory for their exclusive benefit will 
result in the addition of many other Chinese subscribers. 





Postal to Install Underground at Indianapolis. 

An entirely new system of underground cables will be in- 
stalled by the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. throughout the 
business district of Indianapolis as the result of the order 
of the Board of Public Works requiring the placing of all 
wires underground. It°is said the work will cost” about’ $25,- 
000. With the installation. of the: new cables the Postal com- 
pany will discontinue its contract with the. Central Union 
(Bell) Telephone Co., in the use of underground ducts. Under 
the present arrangement the Postal company’s cables are in- 
stalled underground with those of the telephone company. 








Practical Subjects—Letters and Discussions 


some heavy bills to meet at some future date near at hand, 
“and won’t he please mail us a check? The writer will con- 


Collection and Accounting Methods at Prosser, Washington. 
If our system of collecting has any good points the read- 
ers of TELEPHONY are welcome to it. 
To start with we employ a lady collector, and, from 
experience, would not have any other kind. We have no 
special hot weather system for keeping up our collections 
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. by telephone. 
Sheet from Collector’s Receipt Book. To some we don’t 
mince matters at all, 
but just tell them that our bills are due in advance and we 
must have the money. To others we explain that we are 
ready to close our report, and “won’t they please pay the 
collector, as we are sending her right up,” and thank them. 
This gets the money, or a sure promise to pay in a day 
or so. 

We bill our ranch subscribers three months in advance, 
and as a general thing we get in about 75 per cent. of the 
money in the first month. For the last 25 per cent. we use 
the same methods as on the locals, except that in some 





Benton Independent Telephone Comp 
Prosser, Wasn.. ° 19 
Mr. 


We have received no reply to our statement of -.-.-.-----------------------++-+--++-+- 
for telephone rental and tolls amounting to $-...-..--...- 


Unless we hear from you within .......... days we must disconnect your phone 
until some satisfactory settlement is made. 

We do 1.0t desire to discommode any patron but it is absolutely necessary that 
our statements be paid promptly. 

We have a current expense account to be met each month. We also have to 
settle in full with the Long Distance company on the 15th of each month. 


Yours truly, 
Benton Independent Telephone Company 
TELEPHONE RENTALS ARE DUE THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH IN ADVANCE 














Form for Peremptory Final Notice. 


cases we write a personal letter to some particular sub- 
scriber whom we don’t care to offend by billing too often 
or calling over the telephone. In a nice way. we call his 
attention to the enclosed, bill. We tell him that we have 
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sider it a personal favor, etc.” This gets the money in 
every case. 

Once in a long time it is necessary to cut a subscriber 
off for non-payment by the twentieth. This is true in any 
plant. 

We make 
know which of 


a ae ae: ee 


our sub- 








scribers are able to pay and TL ae 19 
won’t, and what persons will subscriber. 
have to be whipped into line, —agaress. ee eee eee 
and those upon whom to use ii sel 
persuading methods; and iar a ae 
we treat each class accord- 4, « hee 
ingly. ee | Red 
We have between 500 and _ Timereported. ........m/ Black 
600 subscribers, and in two Trouble reported ....................... 
years and a half that we ~~ ---------------:::c:eccsesseeeeeeeseeees 
have been collecting from 
them a total of over $30,000 
in pene S060 Cy Ge er ee 
eee te. collect meose Gan G5 = CCN ree 
a 2 Seon he 
We seldom carry over to Operator 
the next month a single un- a A a aaa - i 
collected bill. Yh i iia 
There are only two main Inspector 


points to remember in this Original Trouble Ticket. 
business. The first is, give 
the service and please your subscribers. The other point 
is, get the money for it and please your company. 
Prosser, Wash. Harry Miles, Mgr., 
Benton Independent Telephone Co. 





Special Type of Clay Required for Conduit. 

In the manufacture of clay conduit the composition of the 
clay itself is of the utmost importance. Conduit imposes 
peculiar demands 
that are not found 
in any other clay 
commodity. The 


SPECIAL REQUEST 


We have some very heavy obligations 





al b to meet on the........ of the month. A 
materia must ulien prompt remittance will be greatly appre- 
plastic fire clay, enm- ai atea. 


tirely devoid of shale 
or any organic mat- 
ter, and must burn 
to about three thou- 
sand degrees without fusing. At this stage it must have 
a definite and uniform point of vitrification. In this product 
vitrification means a.different burning from that of sewer 
pipe or drain tile; conduit is burned to a point where the 
clay particles coalesce and become so fused as to form a 
homogenous mass capable of standing a twenty-four hour 
absorption test of 3 per cent. or less. In addition to this, 
the clay must have the quality to take a uniform heavy 
salt glaze. Should it be possible for the clay to warp or 
otherwise become deformed it will be useless for the con- 
duit. 


Yours Truly, 
Benton Independent Telephone Co. 


Collection Follow Up 


Finds That Lockouts Save Batteries. 


A recent letter by Mr. N. C. Roos, of Finlayson, Minn., 
called for statements of experience with lockout telephones. 
The writer is an enthusiast on the lockout proposition. As to 
the quality of service rendered over lines having the lockout, 
nothing but individual lines can be considered, better. The 























September 16, 1911. 


writer made an exhaustive test of battery consumption in sub- 
scribers’ sets and found a set of batteries would last on an 
average of 30 months, as there is no “rubbing,” while in the 
common bridged telephone a new set is required about every 
seven months in most localities. 

The first cost is a littlke more than the ordinary high grade 
bridging telephone, but the high quality of service will com- 
mand higher rates. 

I have often heard that it would take an expert electrician 
to operate lockouts, but that is a grave mistake. I have found 
through my experience since 1903 that any intelligent person 


who is able to operate any other system properly will be able 


to manage a lockout system very successfully. 
William Hoover, Supt., 


Sweetser, Ind. Sweetser Tel. Co. 





Telephony’s Attack on Twelve Dollar Farm Rate Highly 
Commended by Southern Manager. 

I read with pleasure the brief editorial on “The Twelve 
Dollar Farm Rate” in TrLepHony for Sept. 2, and I cannot 
resist the temptation to offer a word of commendation. Your 
attitude on this subject is all the more praiseworthy since it 
combats the opinions of a short-sighted public, that has al- 
ways applauded the man who, through ignorance or knavery, 
argues for ruinously low telephone rates, and damns the man 
who strives to put the telephone industry on a sane business 
basis. 

Unreasonably low telephone rates are against the best in- 
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terests of the investor, the subscriber, and the community in 
which a company operates! 

Against the investor, because the business is unprofitable 
and ultimately absorbs his investment, thus alienating his in- 
terest and support, with the inevitable result that instead of 
being an enthusiastic booster of his company, he degenerates 
into its worst knocker. 

They are against the interests of the subscriber, because they 
mean poor, inefficient equipment, indifferently installed, or 
what is infinitely worse, good equipment poorly installed. They 
mean further, a loose, inefficient organization, no adequate 
supervision, high maintenance cost, and, what means most to 
the subscriber, practically no service. Although the new sub- 
scriber to a twelve dollar service may, as is usually the case, 
think he is getting what he wants and needs, he will soon dis- 
cover that he is getting neither. 

Insufficient rates are a detriment to the best interests of the 
community because they produce a telephone system that is 
inadequate to its needs—a system that can have no healthy 
growth and extension, and an enterprise which, in the very 
nature of the case, must fail utterly before the elements of 
its destruction can be reached and eradicated. Such a failure, 
because of the large number of people usually interested di- 
rectly or indirectly, reflects upon the community in which it 
occurs, and effectually prevents for several years the formation 
there of any other joint stock or co-operative undertaking. 

I have tried to make it clear that insufficient rates constitute 
a serious ill. But while it is serious, because it attracts a large 
number of people who really do not need the service, but who 
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would strenuously resist elimination through an increase of 
rates, I wish to lay stress on the fact that it is a preventable 
ill. _s 

Three principal factors enter into the formation of the aver- 
age small telephone company, i. e., the people who need the 
service, the people who propose to put their money into it, 
and the people who supply the equipment. If inadequate rates 
are decided upon, the fault rests, usually, with the subscribers, 
the stockholders, or the dealer, represented by the salesman. 
It is seldom the fault of the subscribers, because they, as a 
rule, know nothing of what should constitute a fair and reas- 
onable rate. These people are usually farmers, and while 
they are shrewd traders and will drive a hard bargain with 
any telephone company that tries to make its rates conform to 
their wishes, the need of the service in almost any progressive 
rural neighborhood is paramount to any consideration of 
rates, within reasonable bounds. Nor is the fault often trace- 
able to the stockholder. He is generally a more or less intel- 
ligent farmer or country storekeeper, somewhat above the av- 
erage of intelligence and progressiveness in his community. In 
either case he has probably had to depend upon the advice of 
either the manager of the city exchange with which his small 
system is to connect, or that of the salesman who sells him his 
equipment—usually both. 

Here is where the whole blame for loose organization and 
poor rates should rest. If the manager has competition, or 
if for any other reason he is particularly anxious to open up 
new rural territory, he will be very.apt to follow the path of 
least resistance, and suggest rates and methods of organization 
that are against the interests of the smaller company, and ulti- 
mately against his own. In the case of the salesman, he fre- 
quently permits his zeal to get the better of his judgment, and 
meets the wish of the stockholder and the subscriber for low 
rates, by assuring them that even a rate of a dollar a month 
will prove a veritable gold mine. This is a despicable prac- 
tice on the part of either the manager or the salesman, and 
is as unnecessary as it is contemptible and dishonest. But this 
part of my communication refers more to the salesman than 
to the city manager. If a telephone salesman possesses a 
knowledge of the telephone business, and represents manufac- 
turers of meritorious apparatus, he does not have to lie or 
resort to other so called sharp practices in order to effect sales, 
and when he stoops to such methods, he lowers the dignity 
of his profession, sows seed that will produce a harvest of ene- 
mies for his company, and injures irreparably the very people 
he should most serve—his customers. 


Hendersonville, N. C. E. S. Moorer. 


Monitoring Attachment for Manager’s House Line. 
R. G. Dunfee, of the Clyde Telephone Co., Clyde, Ohio, 
sends in a circuit which he has used on a common battery, 
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Wiring at House and Central Office. 


visual signal system without relays on the manager’s line. 
To accomplish supervision of an operator from the man- 
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ager’s residence on the same line the manager uses for 
calling into the switchboard. The working of the arrange- 
ment should be clear from an examination of the circuit. 
The switch in the transmitter circuit of the telephone at 
the manager’s residence is opened when he wishes to super- 
vise the operator. When the line is used for calling the 
board in the usual manner, the connection to the operator’s 
set is cut off by the operation of the relay connected be- 
tween battery and ring side of the line. 





Ingenious Scheme for Reporting Base Ball Scores. 
In reporting base ball scorces an ingenious device used 
by the St. Joseph Home Telephone Co. has been the means 





Panels Arranged for Base Ball and Time Service. 


of saving much time for both operator and subscriber. The 
accompanying illustration show a score board which ap- 
pears on the switchboard before every second operator. 
Blank panel strips from the switchboard were used. They 
are 1% inches wide by 7% inches long. Two rows, of 16 
holes each, were bored in each panel, the holes being % in. 
in diameter and with 3% in. separation of centers. On the 
face of the panel strips horizontal and vertical lines were 
painted, forming squares for a box score board such as 
is used on the field. The squares were marked from 1 to 
14, with a “total” column. Plugs carrying the names of 
all the teams in the. league were provided. They are of 
hard maple and were secured from a railway company 
which uses them in its train dispatching system. 

The simplicity of this score board system, and the ease 
and speed with which any operator on duty can answer 
a call for the standing of the teams, can be readily seen. 
Glancing at the board an operator would reply to a call, 
“1 to 0, first half, St. Joseph.” At the end of the game the 
reply would be, “1 to 0, St. Joseph, game over.” 

As each half.inning is played, a supervisor changes the 
plug. This has been found to take very little of her time, 
and does not niaterially effect her other duties. 

Mr. H. E. Davis, superintendent of operation and equip- 
ment of the St. Joseph company, says this scheme saves 
much time. Regular operators can answer calls for scores 
very rapidly,—more so than when the calls are sent through 
a special base ball trunk. Also it saves having in use the 
large number of cords required at a special board. A call 
for detailed information regarding the game is connected 
to a local newspaper office having a special operator. 

Peg counts taken for base ball calls show that during 
the hours 3 to 4 an average of 75 calls are put in; 4 to 5, 
761; 5 to 6, 1,000, and 6 to 7, 81 calls. Mr. Davis says that 
the additional service is handled very rapidly under this 
scheme without interfering with the regular service, and 
that general satisfaction is expressed by subscribers. 




















Legal Cases and Decisions 


By A. H. McMillan 


City Not a Judge of Loss of State Franchise. 
Twenty years ago a telephone company was organized 
under the laws of this state, with an existence for thirty 
years, so it still has ten years to run. The company 
failed about ten years ago and sold its lines, but was 
never dissolved. The stock was taken over by creditors 
from whom my associates and I acquired it at a nominal 
figure. We have just applied to the city authorities to 
designate a route for us to set our poles on in the city, 
claiming to be authorized to use the streets by the state 
law. The city officers, at the instigation of the Bell com- 
pany, have declined to designate a route and refuse to 
allow us to commence business in the city. Are we in 
position to go ahead or did we lose our right by the time 
that has expired? This is the city solicitor’s opinion, but 
we would like your view. ; ; 
The rights granted the telephone corporation by the Legis- 
lature have never been taken away by any proceeding at law. 
Therefore, the corporation is still entitled to whatever rights 
were conferred upon it by the legislature. If the legislative 
grant amounted to a franchise to use the streets, roads and 
public places of the state for lines and wires, that right still 
exists and may be exercised by the corporation, no matter 
who owns its stock, or how long the company has been at the 
business, provided the life of the corporation has not ex- 
pired. Franchises are sometimes lost by non-users, but the 
right to adjudge that a non-user has occurred, sufficient to avoid 
the franchise, does not belong to the municipality unless ex- 
pressly conferred by the city charter. Matter of Seaboard Tele- 
phone Co., 86 N. Y. App. Div. 283, 74 N. Y. S. 15. 





City Not Estopped to Question Validity of Franchise. 


If a city without authority granted a telephone franchise 
for the maintenance and operation of a telephone system 
along its streets, without advertising for proposals, or 
competition, as required by its charter, and the grantee 
of the franchise immediately put it into operation by 
expending money in equipping a plant, the city was not by 
that fact estopped from later questioning the validity of 
the franchise. So held the United States Circuit Court for 
Minnesota in a recent case involving the Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. The court held that the city of 
Thief River Falls had no right to grant a telephone fran- 
chise without advertisement or competition. 

In discussing the question of estoppel the court said: 


The doctrine of estoppel rests upon the proposition that 
a person has expended money relying upon the action of 
representations of the person sought to be estopped. In 
the present case, the great part of the money having been 
expended at once, the estoppel would arise at once. If 
the theory of the complainant is correct, the city was 
estopped in 1901 just the same as it is estopped now in 
1910. It is very easily seen, therefore, that it would be 
within the power of a city council and a corporation de- 
siring a franchise to entirely nullify the law, by the city 
granting a franchise without notice, without soliciting pro- 
posals, and without advertising, and the corporation com- 
mencing at once the installation of its plant, thereby mak- 
ing the estoppel complete, while the council granting the 
franchise was in office, and before the general public had 
an opportunity to know what had been done, or to become 
aroused to the necessity of action. 

Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. vs. City of Thief River 


Falls, 183 Federal 854. 





Company Liable for Negligence of Connecting Companies. 

An action was brought against a telephone company for 
failing to deliver a long distance telephone call intended to 
notify the plaintiff of the death of his sister. The telephone 
company and a third company operated a continuous line of 
telephone between two points, the lines of the two companies 
being connected at a cedar post at a river where neither com- 
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pany maintained an office or agent. The telephone company 
was unable to get the connection and defended the action on 
the ground that the failure to obtain the connection resulted 
from the negligence of the third company. The court held, 
however, that the defendant company, having selected the other 
company as its agent for obtaining a connection, and having 
contracted with the plaintiff to obtain such connection, was 
liable for the negligence of the connecting company. South 
Western Telegraph & Telephone Co. vs. Jarrell, 158 S. W. 
1165. 





Distinction Between Local and Long Distance Franchise. 

An outside company which has done nothing but a toll 
business in this city has now planned to put in an exchange 
and build a local system. The company has never had an 
exchange here, and when it got its franchise represented 
that it did not intend to even put in a local switchboard. 
The franchise of the company reads that it is granted 
“authority to construct its line within and through the 
city.” Can we kcep them out, and if so, what is the proper 
method? 

We think that the franchise of the long distance company 
would be construed as giving them the right to establish a 
long distance system only in your city, and not to authorize 
the establishment of a local telephone exchange. In other 
words, the circumstances of the case, as well as the wording 
of the franchise, leads one to believe that it refers only to a 
long distance system. A suit for injunction would be the 
proper method of protecting yourself. State vs. Thief River 
Falls, 102 Minn. 425, 113 N. W. 1057. 

Franchise for Private Connecting Line. 

Our company has got a franchise from both the city and 
county to operate its telephone system. We agreed to fur- 
nish any person for whom we could not construct a line, 
telephone service over a line constructed by such a per- 
son. Many people build lines for their private use and 
desire to connect them with our exchange. Are they re- 
quired to get a franchise themselves or do they operate 
under our franchise? The company here is 
telling them that they have no right to put up a line even 
for themselves and connect with us without getting a 
franchise. 

A connecting line, under the circumstances you menticn, 


does not need a franchise. The franchise you have would 
authorize the operation of the lines that connect with you, 
where they are built for public use and are not operated in 
competition with your system.—Cumberland Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co. vs. Cartwright Creek Telephone Co., 128 Ky. 395, 
tos S. W. 875. 














Compelling Sunday Service. 

A petition was filed with the corporation commission of 
Oklahoma, complaining that the Twin Valley Telephone 
Co., of Morrison, a town of 300 population, did not keep 
its exchange open on Sunday and asking that it be re- 
quired so to do. The commission made an order requir- 
ing the company to give the same service Sunday as on 
other days of the week and the company appealed to the 
supreme court of the state, alleging that it could not af- 
ford to do so. 

The supreme court reversed the order of the commis- 
sion, holding that a telephone exchange can be required 
to be kept open and operated on Sunday only at such 
treme as works of charity or necessity: and other lawful 
acts may reasonably require the use of the same. The 
court held the order of the commission to be unreasonable 
and unjust because the patronage of the company was not 
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such as to justify an order that the exchange be kept open 
in the night-time which had also been included in the 
order. 

The court further held that rural or farmers’ lines, oper- 
ated on the mutual plan, without charges or toll for the use 
of the lines are not subject to the regulation of the cor- 
poration commission of the state. Twin Valley Telephone 
Co., v. Mitchell, 113 Pac. 914. 





A Sham Counterclaim. 

One Logsdon sued the Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for failure to install a telephone in his premises 
‘as requested by him. The company pleaded, among other 
things, that he sued it before it could install a telephone 
for him in the usual course of its business, as it owed 
‘duties to the public as well as to the plaintiff, and to do 
so had to abandon other work and thus suffer unnecessary 
‘expense and was damaged in the sum of $500, which it 
sought to offset against any claim he might make. The 
plaintiff recovered a judgment of $35, which the company 
tried to take to a higher court. The court of appeals of 
Kentucky dismissed the appeal, and in doing so declared 
the counterclaim without merit and a sham. Cumberland 
Tel. & Tel. Co. v. Logsdon, 134 S. W. 1159. 


* 


Likelihood of Contact Must be Undisputed. 

In an action against the telephone company for damages 
caused by the death of a lineman, fhe Kansas City Court of 
Appeals held that a telephone company, in constructing and 
maintaining its wires, must anticipate the likelihood of contact 
between its wires and those carrying dangerous currents. The 
fact that the company had permitted its uninsulated wire to 
remain in direct contact with the telephone wire for twelve 
days, was held to show negligence. 

Information of the dangerous condition of the wire was 
reported to a lineman of the company while off duty. This 
was decided not to be notice to the company because it did 
not appear that he was in control of the particular line, or 
that he had any authority to repair on his own initiative, or 
report “trouble,” of which he received information while off 
duty. On the ground that the company had not had notice of 
the accident, the court reversed a judgment of $6,000, given 
the plaintiff. Goodwin vs. Columbia Telephone Co., 138 S. W. 
940. 





A Fair Contract Upheld. 


At Cumberland, Wis., the circuit court has given a de- 
cision upholding the validity of a contract between the 
McKinley Telephone Co. and the Cumberland Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., both of which companies were induced to 
sign it by the business men of Cumberland to avoid a 
threatened telephone war. The McKinley company is a 
farmers’ line and the Cumberland company a city line. 
The gist of the contract was to give the city telephone 
‘business to the city company and the rural business to 
the farmers’ line. The Cumberland company agreed to 
‘sell its rural lines to the McKinley company at a stipu- 
ated price. As an inducement towards harmony the busi- 
mess men agreed to stand a raise in rates by the city com- 
pany. When the McKinley company tried to complete 
the purchase, the Cumberland company refused to per- 
form, alleging the contract to be void. The circuit court 
held otherwise. 





Accounting Between Western Union And Bell. 

The Western Union Telephone Co. transferred to the 
American Bell Telephone Co. its telephone business and 
certain patents relating to telephones under a contract by 
which the latter agreed to pay to the former 20 per cent 
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of the net rentals received by it from licenses or leases to 
use telephones to be computed upon the then standard 
of $10 an instrument, unless increased by the Bell com- 
pany, and in case the lines or exchanges were owned by 
the latter in whole or part, or by auxiliary companies in 
which it was interested, it was entitled to deduct a com- 
mission of 30 per cent. from the gross rentals received. 
The contract was to remain in force seventeen years. 

The Bell company granted licenses to auxiliary compa- 
nies, receiving a part of the stock of each. The licensees 
collected the rentals of $10 an instrument from subscrib- 
ers, retained 30 per cent, aand paid the remainder to the 
Bell company. The Western Union company claimed 20 
per cent of the stock in the auxiliary companies, and 
on the refusal of the Bell company to give it filed suit of an 
accounting. The Circuit Court of the United States for 
Massachusetts found that the stock was within the mean- 
ing of the agreement and held the complainant entitled to 
20 per cent of such stock. Western Union Tel. Co. vs 
Am. Bell Tel. Co., 187 Fed. 425. 





Independents Have Many Subscribers in Rural Vermont. 

There are in the northeast quarter of Vermont upwards 
of 5,000 Independent telephones in the counties of Orleans, 
Caledonia and Orange, connecting at Woodsville, N. H., and 
Bradford, Vt., with upwards of 4,000 in the counties of 
Grafton, Sullivan, Belknap and Merrimack, N. H., according 
to a report from A. R. Taylor, of Groton, Vt. A large per 
cent. of these 9,000 telephones are on metallic lines, and out- 
number the Bell telephones in the same territory. All of 
the principal routes are covered with No. 12 iron trunk lines. 
The first move toward copper trunking is being made by the 
Mollys Falls Telephone Co., of Marshfield, Vt., which is 
about to run four miles of No. 12 copper between Marsh- 
field and Peacham. The Mollys Falls Telephone Co. has 
525 telephones with 40 miles of No. 12 iron trunk line now, 
all lines metallic. 





Police Signal System at Louisville. 

The Police Department of Louisville, Ky., has decided 
to install a modern telephone police signal system of the 
most approved type, and the co-operation of Phillip S. 
Pogue, general manager of the Louisville Home Tele- 
phone Co., was sought. The signal system is to be in- 
stalled at once in the Highlands police district, a residential 
neighborhood, and in the event that the plan succeeds, the 
system will be extended to every section of Louisville. 
Mr. Pogue is making arrangements for the necessary tele- 
phone connections and work will be begun as soon as pos- 
sible. 





To Investigate Cumberland Bell. 

The Mt. Vernon, Ind., City Council has granted an exten- 
sion of thirty days to the Cumberland (Bell) Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and appointed a committee of three business 
men to go over the situation, confer with representatives of 
the telephone company and make their report to the council 
September 14. The Cumberland company has been operating 
for five years without a franchise and it refuses to accept a 
franchise offered by: the city. 





Springfield, Mo., Rate Case May Be Compromised. 

Because uncertainty of the outcome of the rate litigation 
which has been pending for some time is holding up needed im- 
provements and extensions of the telephone service, the 
City of Springfield, Mo., may compromise the litigation be- 


tween itself and the Ozark Bell Telephone Co. Petitions 
have been circulated among business men asking their ap- 
proval of a compromise between the city and the company. 











From the Patent Office 


Max W. Zabel 


Coin Controlled Telephone Apparatus. 

D. P. Meade, White Post, Va., patent 985,616, Feb. 28, 1911. 

A coin is used to close the circuit in order to get the central 
operator. Means are also provided whereby a person may be 
called from the central office without depositing a coin. An- 
other feature of the invention consists in the provision of 
means whereby, after a coin has been deposited in a slot .of 
the instrument, the circuit may be closed when central is called 
by taking the receiver from its hanger and the coin may be 
returned to the person depositing it in the event of additional 
coins being placed within one of the other slots of the instru- 
ment for foreign toll. 





Telephone Transmitter. 

F. Gottschalk, New York, N. Y., Patent 1,000,795, Aug 15, 1911. 

A telephone transmitter is set forth herein in which a me- 
tallic connection piece for the telephone wire is provided. The 
casing of the transmitter has at its rear portion a tubular 
rearwardly extending screw threaded boss. The terminal tip 
of the telephone wire is provided with a shoulder and adapt- 
ed to be entered through the boss and engaged with the con- 
nection piece. A cup-shaped centrally apertured member sur- 
rounds the terminal tip and engages the shoulder thereof 
and has screw threaded engagement with the boss. Packing 
is provided within the cup shaped member and between the 
member and the boss to be compressed about the entering 
portion of the terminal tip under the co-action of the screw 
engaging parts. 


Calling Device for Electrical Exchange Systems. 
A. H. Dyson, Chicago, Ill, Patent 1,000,902, Aug. 15, 1911, 
Assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., IIl. 

A calling device for automatic telephones is designed to 
reduce the length of time for calling. ‘Instead of having to 
move the dial all the way around, the subscriber, if he wants 
to call No. 5, for instance, inserts his finger in fingerhold 
55 and rotates the dial, which carries with it the shaft 1, in 
the direction of the arrow A, until finger-lever 13, moved in 
the direction of the arrow B by a suitable gear combination, 








meets his finger. In this way the subscriber does not need to 
move the dial all the way around, but automatically the arm 
13 meets the finger in the fingerhold, and thus decreases the 
time during which the dial must be operated. 


Electric Relay. 
L. J. LePontois, New Rochelle, N. Y., Patent 1,000,939, Aug. 
15, 1911. Assigned one-half 'to B. Hurd, Nutley, N. J. 
In a repeater the transmitter 9’ is connected to two coils 
5, 5, which coils set up cumulative magnetization as shown 





by dotted lines. No iron is used. A copper disc, 4, rota- 
table by means of the belt 2, is driven and currents are set 
up in this disc on account of the magnetization of the coils 
5. The current is taken from the disc 4 through the bear- 
ing 3’, and through brushes 7 located at the periphery. The 
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current thus taken off is used to actuate a receiver 14. It 
is claimed that this amplifies the transmitted currents with 
distortion. 





Lockout Telephone System. 

N. E. Norstrom, Chicago, II1., patent 1,001,070, Aug, 22, 1911. 

Mechanism is provided to project a positive disabling 
operation over the line to all of the subscribers who are 
not wanted, with the exception of the party desired. Thus 
the subscribers not wanted are unable to connect with the 
line in an operative manner until the disability is removed. 
Means are also provided to maintain synchronism of the 
step-by-step mechanisms. The step-by-step apparatus per- 
forms for each operation a full cycle, so that it returns to 
its starting position during the making of the out-going 
call. 





Telephone. 
A. G. Remhilt, Philadelphia, Pa., Patent No. 1,001,685, Aug. 
29, 1911. 

In a desk telephone an arm attached to the transmitter 
carries the receiver. The receiver may be swung around so 
as to cover the transmitter when not in use, and may be 
swung outwardly to accommodate the user when in its 
operative position. 





Telephone Men Elected Associates of A. I. E. E. 

In the September Proceedings of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers appear the following names of tele- 
phone. men elected to associate membership: Charles A. Busk- 
ard, transmission engineer, Bell Telephone Co., of Canada, 
Montreal; William F. Quails, general manager, Decatur County 
Independent Telephone Co., Greensburg, Ind.; and Clarence 
E. ‘Rogers, Bay: Cities Home Telephone Co., Oakland, Cal. 





“YOU TICKLE ME and I'll tickle you.” You read what 
other people send us in the way of news relating to plant 
betterment, extension, etc., purchase of properties, mergers 
of systems and new incorporations. Send us whatever 
YOU learn of. It all helps to make TELEPHONY better. 
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From Factory and Salesroom 
Convention: North Dakota, Bismarck, September 27, 28 


An Interesting and Valuable Conduit Booklet. pany very fairly sets forth its motive in producing and dis- 
The Brazil Hollow Brick & Tile Co., Brazil, Ind., has just tributing so interesting a booklet, in part, as follows: 


issued a handsome catalog descriptive of its factory and its “Inasmuch as the electrical industry now demands a perma- 
product. The booklet comprises thirty-two pages of heavy cal- nent underground conduit system, and as vitrified clay con- 
endared paper profusely duits, manufactured for 


illustrated with half-tone this purpose, have proven 


cuts, and bound in an at- 
tractive cover of light buff. 

The catalog goes very 
fully into the manufacture 
of vitrified tile and con- 
duit, from the first stages 
to the finished product, 
through the final inspec- 
tions and loading on cars 
for shipment, the various 
processes. being shown by 
photographs. Analytical 
tests of the clay and of 
the conduit are also giv- 
en. Suggestions regard- 
ing the installation of the 
ducts are outlined, togeth- 
er with specifications for 
the standard and _ select 
grades. 

The accompanying pho- 
tograph of a _ concrete 
manhole will serve to 
show the practical charac- 
ter of most of the illus- 
trations in the booklet, 


while that of overhead wires in a snow and sleet storm is in- 
serted as presenting a striking and impressive lesson. 
Under the head, “The Reason for This Catalog,’ the com- 








Concrete Manhole. 
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Overhead Wires in Snow and Sleet Storm, 
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beyond question to serve 
this requirement best, we 
herewith present to our 
customers information that 
will enable them to be- 
come familiar to a certain 
extent with the process of 
manufacture as well as. 
methods employed in in- 
stalling conduits for the 
highest degree of efficiency. 
“In addition to a num- 
ber. of illustrations on the 
following pages, showing 
the various styles manufac- 
tured, will be found suita- 
ble explanation of details 
also a brief history of a 
successful industry, made 
so by modern methods, 
perfected machinery, rigid 
inspection, strict atten- 
tion to minor details and 
a mine of clay said by 
geologists to be the best 
obtainable for the produc- 
tion of vitrified cor duit.” 


Copies of the booklet will be sent without charge to inter- 
ested telephone men and it is urged that application for them: 
be made before the edition is exhausted. 





Courtesy G, M. Gest Co. 











September 16, 1911. 


A New Pay Station Signal. 

The Baird Electric Co., of Chicago, has spent several years 
in developing a pay station signal which would permit any 
type of machine to be connected alike to desk sets, wall tele- 
phones, hand microphones, and all other types of instruments, 
both magneto and common battery. 

Heretofore, pay stations have depended upon the line bat- 
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Baird Pay Station. 


tery and transmitter of the telephone, or, in case of magneto 
telephones, the dry batteries, for the transmission of the sig- 
nal tones caused by the depositing of a coin. This arrange- 
ment encountered many difficulties, chief of which was the 
necessity of having the pay station rigidly fastened to the 
transmitter of the telephone. This added inconveniences in 
case the telephone was portable, a type of instrument being 
demanded more and more by telephone users. 

The new signal arrangement which the Baird company has 
placed upon the market might be said to be similar to an in- 
ductor generator: an electric generator which generates elec- 
tric currents by varying a magnetic flux through a closed coil 
of wire. While the signal device is a generator, it is remark- 
ably simple, containing but few parts. 

The pay station is completely independent of the telephone. 
In fact. even the side tones of the transmitter of the tele- 
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sion of the signals; and contains no parts nor substances which 
will deteoriate with age. It is made of brass, copper and iron 
with parts protected with baked enamel and nickel plate. 

Signals are always strong and clear and of the proper qual- 
ity regardless of the line and other conditions. 

Numerical. signals are given to avoid mistakes, as an opera- 
tion simply counts the strokes. One for a nickel; two for a 
dime; three for a quarter, and four for a half-dollar. 

The Baird Electric Company, 3135 N. Halsted St., Chicago, 
announces that complete information covering these pay sta- 
tions will be sent to those interested. 





Simplex Pole Changers Go to the 5 


The Homer Roberts Mfg. Co., 659 Melrose+St.,"Chicago, re- 
ports that it is shipping out many of the Simplex pole chang- 
ers to all parts of the United States and Canada, and also 
has recently made one shipment to the Hague, Netherlands. 
This far-distant order the company attributes to the wide cir- 
culation of TELEPHONY. 

Many letters are being received from the company’s custo- 
mers stating how well pleased they are with the pole chang- 
er. The manufacturers declare that the Simplex is just the 
thing to give satisfaction to the many exchanges which use a 
pole changer, the price being small, and so little attention be- 
ing necessary. Any one interested will receive a number of 
good reasons for installing a Roberts Simplex pole changer 
if he will write to the company. 


The Wrigley Toggle Bolts. 

Among the specialties manufactured by the Thomas Wrigley 
Co., 414 South Dearborn St., Chicago, are a series of toggle 
bolts claimed to be adapted to practically any conditions where 
a bolt of this nature could be used. Among these is Wrigley’s 
patent steel toggle bolt, with double flanged sides and rigid 
back, especially adapted for securing brackets and fixtures to 
hollow tiling, marble slabs, steel ceilings or plastered walls, 
where screws or nails fail to hold. The 3/16-in. size can be 
pushed through a 3-in. hole, where it instantly anchors itself 
securely. By turning it half way around it will come out, and 
it will drop out if pushed up. 

The trunnion nut steel toggle bolt differs from the plain. It 
screws clear through the toggle key or plate the full length 
and has a hexagonal or round screwdriver nut, flat or cone 
shaped, which can be taken off after the bolt has been inserted 
to place on the fixture. This bolt is especially adapted for 
telephone work. 

The accompanying illustrations afford a comprehensive idea 
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Various Types of Wrigley’s Toggle Bolts. 


phone are eliminated, giving ideal conditions for the transmis- 
sion of signals, and thus minimizing. risk of disputes and mis- 
understandings. The Baird company claims that signals are 
received equally well whether the receiver is on or off. the 
hook. 

The pay station generates its own energy for the transmis- 





of some of the styles manufactured by the Wrigley company. 
Samples of any of these will be sent upon request, together 
with full descriptive matter. 

Among other specialties made by this company may be men- 
tioned Wrigley’s patent emery wheel dresser, patent index cut- 
ter, steel girder clamps, etc. 
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Effective Advertising of Frankel Co. 

The Frankel Display Fixture Co., 733-735 Broadway, New 
York City, has just issued a handsome wall or gounter card 
describing its testing clips. The card is of dark blue, with 
white lettering heavily embossed, and with the various styles 
of clips embossed in silver on a light blue background. On the 
reverse is given the prices of the clips in different quantities. 





Frankel’s Testing Clip Display Card. 


The card is ornamental to a high degree. It is provided with 
a standard to permit its being placed upright on a desk, as 
well as with a cord by which it may be suspended on the wall. 
It is a useful and desirable adjunct of every supply depart- 
ment and will be sent upon request. 


Leeps & NortHrup Co., 4901 Stenton Philadelphia, 
publishes general information of a very interesting character 
in its catalog of moving coil galvanometers. The technical 
student will find theoretical subjects treated in an accurate 
and informing manner. On the other hand, the man who is 
interested in testing from the purely practical standpoint of 
its utility, in making. possible fault location with great ac- 
curacy, and enabling the purchase of high grade wire, cable, 
etc., will find listed in this book the necessary instruments in 
ample variety to allow a choice for any specific purposes. The 
accuracy and reliability of Leeds & Northrup apparatus has 
acquired an established reputation through many years of ac- 
ceptable service. 





Ave., 





Tue Ixurnors Extectric Co. always publishes good catalogs, 
but the latest, No. 20, is the most complete and the most desir- 
able from the point of view of a telephone man. It contains 
practically everything necessary for telephone companies and 
is durably and handsomely bound. This book is a complete 
list of standard telephone equipment and supplies and contains 
matter descriptive of these goods. It will be found helpful to 
every telephone buyer in the country who desires the latest and 
best in the telephone field. This valuable catalog of telephone 
equipment will be sent free to any company by the publishers, 
the Illinois Electric Co., Chicago. 


Automatic Company Gets Good Orders. 

The Saskatchewan Government recently purchased the 
privately owned automatic telephone plant at Saskatoon, 
Sas. The plant was equipped for 1,000 lines. 

Owing to the constantly increasing business this was 
inadequate to care for the demand, and an order has been 
placed with the Automatic Electric Co., Chicago, for a 1,500 
line system with an ultimate capacity of 10,000 lines. The 
system taken from Saskatoon will be used by the Govern- 
ment in a smaller town. 

An order from Geelong, Australia, calls for a system of 
1,200 lines. 
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This is the first order from the Australian Government, 
but as development in that country is rapid, and because 
of the favor of the automatic system, there is no doubt 
but what many more orders will be forthcoming in the 
future. 





The Cracrart, Leicn Exectric Co. is sending out leaflets 
containing notes on its telephone transmitters and going into 
the fundamental principles. Descriptive diagrams are shown, 
and the construction of its transmitters thoroughly explained. 
These will be sent to any one requesting copies by addressing 
the Cracraft, Leich Electric Co., at Genoa, III. 





Bell “Equipment Superiority” a Bubble Ready to Burst. 

The Bell telephone company apparently does not seem to 
give state commissions credit for possessing either a scien- 
tific habit of mind, a capacity for making inquiries, or plain 
horse sense. F. H. Bethell, testifying before the. New York 
commission, on July 12, after admitting that if the equipment 
were just as good as that in use by the company, and main- 
tenance up to the company’s standard, there could be no rea- 
sonable objection to connecting with a privately owned plant, 
boastingly added that “such an ideal condition was not possible.” 

The Wisconsin commission recently investigated the “ideal” 
transmitters and receivers made in the Bell factory. It found 
them no better than instruments made under the supervision 
of men who happen to depend for their remuneration upon 
the favor of a highly competitive market. In other words, 
the commission found that the Bell officials had been delud- 
ing themselves, when they held the belief that their apparatus 
was the best. The official opinion of the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission, duly published, goes on record to the contrary. 

The case before the New York commission apparently 
was rested upon an unsupported boast. 

This is not the proper spirit in which to approach such a 
subject and no doubt the commission will, in its own way, 
rebuke it effectively. These questions are going to be de- 
termined, one by one, on the basis of real merit. Commissions, 
in order to settle them, will eventually find it necessary to 
establish fundamental efficiency standards, for purposes of 
comparison. Then the determination of many of these ques- 
tions which are now complicated by conflicting statements, 
unsupported by data, will resolve itself into the taking of a 
few observations, according to predetermined methods. 





The Futility of Copying. 

Harrington Emerson, in one of his articles in Engineering 
Magazine tells of an American grain exporter who showed a 
Hungarian investigator our whole elevator and grain ship- 
ment installations, from the wheat fields of Dakota to Atlantic 
steamers. He was asked, “Why do you show foreigners, fu- 
ture competitors and rivals, our methods?” “Because they can’t 
understand half they see, they can’t remember half they under- 
stand, and by the time they have copied all we have, it will be 
obsolete with us and we shall be ten years ahead.” This ap- 
plies, however, equally to our own backwardness compared 
to foreigners in so many other directions. The way to forge 
ahead is to get busy, not to copy. 





Consumption of Wood Preservative in 1910. 

Forest Service Circular No. 186, by H. S. Sackett, says that 
since 1904 the practice of wood preserving has grown very rap- 
idly, and in 1909 there were more than 80 commercial plants 
in the United States. In 1910 over 63 million gallons of creo- 
sote and nearly 17 million pounds of zinc chloride were used in 
preserving timber. About 70 per cent. of the total amount of 
creosote used was imported, the greater part of the imported 
product coming from Germany and England. 

















Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 








PERSONALS. 


T. J. CLEARY, Greencastle, Pa., has relinquished the man- 
agement of the local Bell telephone exchange. 


R. E. MACDUFF, of the Paragon Sellers Co., Chicago, is wear- 
ing a “Sunny Jim’ smile, and the reason is a new arrival at his 
home—a daughter who came this week. 


R. C. KIMBROUGH, Greenville, Tex., has tendered his resig- 
nation as manager of the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone 
Co. 


IRVING L. FISHER, of the collection department of the New 
England Telephone & Telegraph Co., at Boston, succeeds I. P. 
Watson, as manager of the exchange at Bangor, Me. 


W. A. MORGAN, of Corydon, Ia., has taken charge of the 
Humeston telephone exchange, Humeston, Ia., succeeding Geo. 
W. Patterson, who has been transferred to Corydon. 


E. H. KEYSER of Aberdeen, Miss., has been appointed man- 
ager of the Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., to succeed W. S. Regis- 
ter, who will be returned to his home office in Pensacola, Fla. 


ALBERT E. RUSSELL, of Ogdensburg, N. Y., has resigned 
as local manager of the New York Telephone Co. He has ac- 
cepted a position as special agent with the New York Life In- 
surance Co, 


L. L. GOEBELL, of Clarinda, Iowa, formerly local manager 
for the Iowa Telephone Co., has been transferred to the com- 
pany’s offices at Dubuque, and A. B. Gusten has been appointed 
local manager. 


IRA P. WATSON, of Bangor, Me., has been made district 
contract agent of the New England Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
with headquarters in Augusta. For two years past he has man- 
aged the Bangor exchange of that company. 


M. H. CLAPP, Oakland, Cal., has been appointed superintend- 
ent of telegraph and telephone service of the Northern Pacific 
railway. Mr. Clapp was district superintendent of telegraph for 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. at Chicago. 


.A. E. HUNTLEY, Ludington, Mich., for six years district man- 

anger of the Michigan State Telephone Co., has been promoted 
to the position of district manager of the Traverse City division. 
Mr. Huntley will be succeeded in Ludington by J. J. Kelley. 


NEW COMPANIES. 


HARRISON, ARK.—A company has been organized by B. F. 
McCoid, P. S. Wood, William L. Ridinger and W. A. Brinkley 
to construct a rural telephone system in the country between 
Harrison and Bergman. 

OLGA, ILL. (R. D. McLeansboro).—The Independent Telephone 
Co., has been granted a charter to maintain and operate an ex- 
change in Olga. The incorporators are Elwood Barker, S. E. 
Flannigan, Jr., and Lawrence Smith. 

LINTON, IND.—The Vicksburg Mutual Telephone Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $2,500. Incorporators are 
W. F. Stockram, W. Neal and Elmer Pope. 

MASON, ILL.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Mason Rural Telephone Co. Capital stock, $2,400. The incor- 
porators are: E. Hardsock, J. D. Wilson and L. N. Douglas. 

FOREST HILL, LA.—The Melder-Forest Hill Telephone Co. 
was recently organized at Melder, La. The following officers 
were elected: H. B. Edwards, Jr., president; Joseph McGilvray, 
vice-president; H. O. Ponder, secretary and treasurer. The cap- 
ital stock is $10,000. The company will extend lines from 
Forest Hill to Hineston, Melder and Glenmore, and will install 
an exchange at Melder and Forest Hill. 


CHELSEA, MICH.—The Chelsea Home Telephone Co. has been 
organized and a charter applied for. It is capitalized at $20,000. 

KALISPELL, MONT.—The Columbia Falls Telephone Associa- 
tion, Columbia Falls, has been organized and articles of incor- 
poration were filed with the county clerk. The capital is $40,000. 
It is the purpose to project telephone lines to all the principal 
points in the county, while the principal place of business will 
be at Columbia Falls. The directors are C. C. Miller, H. E. Ken- 
nedy, F. C. Sheeran, C. H. Poss and W. C. Berne. 

STEM, N. C.—A rural telephone company was recently incor- 
porated with $50,000 capital stock by W. B. Hampton, A. S. 
Carington, J. H.. Stem and others. 

DEVILS LAKE, N. D.—A farmers’ telephone company has 
been organized for the purpose of building a line northeast of 
Edmore into Prospect and Highland townships. H. G. McMurray 
is president and Albert Thompson is vice-president. 

GAGE, OKLA.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by 
the Gage Northwestern Telephone Co. The incorporators are: 
J. M, Bateman, R. P. Cannon, and Ira Shaffer, all of Gage. The 
capital stock is $1,500. 
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OLIVE, OKLA.—The Bristow & Olive Telephone Co. has been 
granted a charter. The incorporators are W. T. Wilson, H. G. 
Matherly, J. H. A. Dumas and C. S. Burnes. The capital stock 
is $500. a 

BUDA, TEX.—The Buda Telephone Co. was chartered recently 
with a $4,000 capital. W. S. Birdwell, L. L. Carter and C. C. 
Hudleston are the incorporators. 


FINANCIAL. 


ARMSTRONG, MINN.—The Armstrong Telephone Co. has de- 
clared a dividend of 5 per cent. The greater part of the stock 
of this company was purchased a short time ago by Madelia, 
Minn., people, and the system was overhauled and put on a pay- 
ing basis. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO.—At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Columbus Citizens’ Telephone Co. a quarterly dividend of 
1% per cent, was declared on the common stock, payable Sept. 1. 

AUSTIN, TEX.—An amendment has been filed with the secre- 
tary of state by the Telephone-Flectric Co. of Houston increas- 
ing its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 


FRANCHISES. 

MORAN, KANS.—At a meeting of the city council, the Bayard 
Mutual Telephone Co. presented a draft of an ordinance asking 
for a franchise for twenty-one years to build and operate another 
telephone system in Moran and connect with the Bayard line. 

BOONEVILLE, MO.—The Booneville Telephone Co. has been 
granted permission by the city authorities to build a telephone 
system in Boonevile. Rates fixed by the council are $1.50 for 
residence telephones and $2.50 for business. 

LANESBORO, MINN.—A franchise has been granted to the 
Farmers’ & Merchants’ Telephone Co. to install a plant. 

COLVILLE, WASH.—The Cedar Creek Independent Telephone 
Co. has petitioned for a franchise for a telephone system through 
this section. 

VANCOUVER, WASH.—Lawrence Harmon has applied to the 
city council for a franchise permitting the installation of a tele- 
phone and telegraph system. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


SOSO, MISS.—The Soso Rural Telephone Co., of which P. Todd 
is the head, will enter the cities of Ellisville and Laurel. Over 
200 miles of wire have been erected and 130 telephones installed 
im the homes of farmers. A line will also be erected to Taylor- 
ville and Bay Spring this fall. 

BURCHARD, NEB.—The Burchard Telephone Co. is recon- 
structing its toll line between Burchard and Steinauer, making it 
a metallic circuit, 


ELECTIONS. 


LANCASTER, PA.—The Strasburg Telephone Co. elected the 
following officers at its annual meeting: William G. Fritz, pres- 
ident; L. J. Bair, secretary; H. B. Leaman, treasurer. The com- 
pany has now in operation 107 telephones, with contracts for 
more. The lines are being extended to Renks and south of Stras- 
burg. 


MISCELLANEOUS..... 


GEORGETOWN, CAL.—Work on the Forest Service telephone 
line up to the Georgetown Divide had been completed to a point 
near Quintette, twelve miles east of Georgetown, when the ap- 
propriation gave out. As soon as the next appropriation is due, 
or early next season, the work will be resumed, and connection 
will probably be made with Placerville, Mosquito, Pino Grande 
and other points in the reserve. 

BLOGMINGTON, ILL.—Charles 8. Hankins, of Decatur, Ill., has 
sold to the Douglas County Telephone Co. the Tuscola telephone 
toll line from that city to Hammond. 


WAVERLY, ILL.—The Waverly Telephone Co. has installed a 
new board at its Palmyra exchange, and made a number of 
other improvements on its property there. 

WRIGHT CITY, MO.—J. H. Ronald has bought the Wright City 
telephone exchange from R. A. Green, for which he paid $2,600. 

JOHNSTOWN, N. Y.—The Glen Telephone Co. is completing a 
general improvement of its Northville system. The central of- 
fice has been moved to commodious quarters in the Allen & 
Palmer block. The company has installed a new switchboard 
and lightning arrester. Several thousand feet of cable has been 
installed running from the west side of the Sacandaga river 
to the office, and on North and South Main streets. In this 
way the company has been enabled to remove a great amount 
of open wire construction and so improve the service and lessen 
the cost of maintenance. 
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In the Rural Line Districts 


The local telephone companies experience a great deal of 
trouble by men and boys shooting the glass insulators off 
the cross bars on their poles. It used té’be that just now 
and then one would be broken, but now they are shot on 
the wholesale plan. Monday a trouble man for the Inde- 
pendent company replaced forty of the insulators on one 
trip to the country —Tecumseh (Neb.) Chieftain. 

The telephone men are making progress in putting up 
new poles and putting up additional cables for the consoli- 
dation of the two telephone lines. While the telephone 
men are at work up in the air, a crew_of men are digging 
the Broadway sewer. It appears to us that in Eagle Grove 
we have lots of money invested both in the air and down 
in the ground.—Eagle Grove (la.) Times-Gaszette. 

The Marshall telephone system opened up _ yesterday 
morning with an entire new force of “tel phone girls.” Miss 
Bell Robinson retired from the sérvice; Miss Armstrong, of 
Pipestone, taking her place. This move did not meet with 
the approval of Miss Florence Jones and Miss Rose Cole- 
man and both young ladies refused to report for duty yes- 


terday morning. Manager Hanson got busy immediately 
though and within an hour or so had engaged the services. 
of Miss Bessie White, the Misses Louise and Juliette Lague 
and Miss Jane Jones and had the system going as though 
nothing had happened. Mr. Hanson is to congratulated on 
his prompt action in avoiding holding up the service by the 
strike—Marshall (Minn.) Reporter. 

The Mutual Telephone Co. have put in a new commercial 
wire between here and Blanchard—Westboro (Mo.) Enter- 
prise. 

The volunteer firemen will be notified by telephone when 
there is an alarm of fire, according to arrangements to be 
made with the telephone company by the city commission- 
ers. If this will do away with the nerve racker and sleep 
disturber at the water works a long suffering community 
will thank the commissioners and try to forget some of 
the things they have or haven’t done —Peoria (Jll.) Star. 

An Iowa telephone gang passed through town last week and 
they were stringing two new brass wires—Homestead Item in 
Marengo (la.) Republican. 
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Somebody let the cat out of the bag, and now it is generally known that Fred Brumbach and Lou Miller are en- 
gaged to be married some time before the first of October. When interviewed by the Sentinel reporter, Fred at first 
denied that there was any foundation for the rumor, but later confessed. Lou says she can’t understand how it got 
out, as no one knew of their engagement, not even her mother. She says, however, that she and Fred did talk over 
their plans one day last week by telephone, but that she didn’t think any one on the line would be guilty of rubber- 
ing. Evidently somebody was. “The writer would recommend “lover’s lane” as a good place to talk over secrets of 
this kind, but never a party line —Tremont (Minn.) Sentinel. 
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